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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN 
PASTEL BY R. G. MATHEWS 


IV.—MISS PAULINE CHASE 
Fag AVING arrived at Never Never Land, we pushed 


open the swing doors and stood upon enchanted 
ground. A measured tramp resounded through 
the cold grey corridors, and presently, round the 
corner and down the stone steps, came the ominous 
figure of Captain Hook, his face transfigured with 
Hate. He was followed by the most villainous 

} EB AS Ed gang of scoundrelly cutthroats that it has ever 
been my arse to gaze upon. I sank into a tiny crevice, shivering 
and bristling with terror. They passed—thank Heaven !—without 
observing us, and the noise of their evil footsteps died gradually away 
as they disappeared into the depths. 

Then we were ushered into the presence of Peter Pan the Immortal. 
Peter is very busy these days, and, considering that Mathews and I 
were disturbers of the Piece, I cannot imagine why Peter was so good 
to us. I think it must be constitutional; Peter cannot help being 
nice to people...$0 we settled down to work. Peter to sit patiently in 
an uncomfortable attitude. Mathews to paste (I take it that this must 
be the pastel verb) at. his usual astounding speed, and myself to eat 
other folks’ chocolates and radiate good advice. 

By and bye the call-boy arrived. ‘ Miss Chase,” he observed in a 
passionless voice. 

“Will you please excuse me a moment,” said Peter, “ while I kill 
a pirate ? ” 

That took about two minutes—but they die hard, these pirates, and 
not without noise. Peter returned smiling, and unappalled, but then, I 
suppose, two pirates a day . .. after the first month or two...- ~ 

Hello, here is the end of my space. 

Mr. Staley, please, shop ! ; G. D. D. 

















“ Le Guitariste” 


MANET 











THE CAFE DE LA NOUVELLE 


ATHENES 
AND SOME OF ITS HABITUES 


By Epccumse STALEY 


Illustrated by Photographs from the collection of Durand-Ruel, Paris 


Tous les garcons chantaient, 
Leosoir au cabaret, qu’ils etaient réunis, 
Tous les gargons chantaient! 
(Ancienne Chansonnette de Provence.) 





ACRED name of 
Saint Margot!” 
exclaimed a 
florid little man, 
with twinkling 
blue eyes, as he 
brushed up 
against a lot of 
fellows lounging 
outside a wide 
open door in the 
Rue Pigale, 
“who the deuce 
is this Monet, 
who has taken 
four-fifths of my 
name with which 
to sell his rub- 
bish ? ” 

There was a 
general move- 
ment. Some 
settled once more 
at the little 
“La tables on the 

Bergére”’ pavement, others 
whistled refrains 
PISSARRO from popular 
songs at the 
Variétés, and 
some prepared 
to enter the cabaret with the speaker. A rather hurly-burly voice 
from within sang out lustily: ‘‘ That’s all right, dear brother ; your 
things we know are as full as full can be of light, only ‘ this Monet’ 
has made them move. Anyhow, don’t worry! ” 

















It was Edgard 
Degas, who thus took 
up Edouard Manet’s 
apostrophation, and 
the mise-en-scéne was 
the Café de la Nou- 
velle Athénes, the 
favourite rendezvous 
of the Sensationntstes 
Francais. The two 
men were firm friends 
and roystering rivals 
in the new Cult of Jm- 
pressionnisme. 

And pray what was 
the Cult, and why? 
It was the Art Nou- 
veau, and its ratés, or 
associates, were both 
literary and pictorial 
—some, in truth, were 
both, and some were 
neither, but simply 
dilettanti. The tavern 
and the café have al- 
ways been the natural 
homes of Art. Don’t 
make a mistake, and 
think that David 
Teniers and Samuel 
Johnson were the 
only artistes whose inspirations came out of a pot-house ! 

The Café de Nouvelle Athénes was just an idealcabaret for the Jm- 
presstonnistes—whether holding the palette of Manet or dipping in the 
ink-well of Zola. There was certainly nothing out of the way in the 
modest building, with its plain front, looking up the hilly street to 
Montmartre. It’s little tables were marble-topped, and its benches were 
covered with red velveteen, but its floor was sanded. 

Evidences of the Cult were to be seen—not in the thick bock-beakers 
and thicker white coffee-cups, not in the common metal big dessert- 
spoons, and the unstarched serviettes, but sketches—impressionnes— 
covered the walls and bric-a-brac, up-to-date, was here and there and 
everywhere. Every raté made contributions in his kind. 

Madame du Comptoir, if not from Arles itself, was an Arlesienne in 
bust and deportment—a “ Venus de Milo ”—not “ de Medicis.” Just, 
perhaps, a little too amply embonpoint, and certainly not one to trifle 
with, as were her more sylph-like sisters—the soubrettes—for had she 
not an éye upon every fellow’s “ tot ”! 


“Femme a T éventail”’ 


MORISOT 

















P’sh—g’con! Jean, 
Antoine, or Pierre— 
ever ready for a 
nimble sou, or to stay 
a random step, just 
while a neophyte of 
the Cult, sitting by, 
jotted down his pose 
or his momentary 
gesture. 

There were parti- 
tions, in the Cabaret, 
of wood, high enough 
to peep over, if on 
tip-toe, whereby co- 
teries of fellow- 
seckers after truth 
and rejoicers-in one 
and another’s society, 
could be im camera. 
Dominoes were wont 
to scratch the table- 
tops, and chessmen 
got lost in odd corners, 
but all the same the 
Sensationnistes and 
their cronies could 
sit, and sit, and sit— 
each in his own.corner 
if he could get it—and 
ventilate their views 
of men and things. 

What Manet meant by “ rubbish ” was just this: Clartie and his 
brother critics had been to view an exhibition in the Boulevard des 
Capuchins, where were hung some of the earliest of the “ impressionnes ” 
—his own and Claude Monet’s side by side. From their accustomed 
narrow and prejudiced point of view, they determined that “ these 
things are daubs and scratches, unfinished and unworthy of our notice. 
. . . They are nothing but rubbish.” 

Well, ridicule never killed a good cause, and it never will ; and Clartie’s 
“rubbish ” is as strong of life to-day as are our own charming, irrepressible 
Suffragettes! The Sensationnistes, enwrapped in luminous mantles, toy 
with hurricanes of human emotions and gamble with films of illumination 
and air to our great and endless delight. Painters and poets they all are, 
and right good fellows, too—human, passionate, and amorous. 

These are some of their names—Alexis, Ceard, Henique, Boudelaire, 
Bracquemont, Bonville, Rochefort Caillebotte, Desboutins, Flambert, 
Guillemet, Boudin, Du Maurier, Marcelin, and the leaders—Manet, 


“Le déjeuner” 


RENOIR 
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Monet, Sisley, Pis- 
sarro, Degas, Renoir, 
Lépine, Cézane, 
Moret, with our Whis- 
tler, Sargent, and 
Millais. Zola, too, 
was there — the his- 
torian of the Cult— 
but the society be- 
came too great and 
split into two, in three, 
and other rendezvous 
had kindred attrac- 
tions. 

Whilst Manet went 
on fuming over Clar- 
tie’s denunciations, 
Degas was making 
merry, with his set, 
over the contretemps, 
but solemn Camille 
Pissarro came along 
and poured word-unc- 
tion on the rising 
flood. ‘“ Abraham ” 
“ Mardi-Gras” they called him. He 
was. patriarchal in 
appearance, and had 
avery Jewish nose— 
he was a Jew, of 
course. Under his 
arm he carried a canvas, still wet, a Peasant Girl minding her sheep-——all 
in the crimson, hazy tones he loved so well. ‘“‘ Who’s your sweetheart, 
Abram? ” they cried out. ‘ No tricks, old man; don’t take advantage 
of the girl!” “ Don’t tell M’dame, or she’ll leave your fourth-floor 
flat, and you’ll never finish your Boulevard!” 

Pissarro was great at night effects in the streets—his “‘ Boulevard de 
Montmartre ” is a tour de force. He was a whole-hearted man was 
Camille, none more accessible ; he never missed taking his café noir at 
the Nouvelle Athénes. 

Monet was very fond of sneaking off to Argenteuil all by himself. 
By the bridge was usually, riding at anchor, a yawl-rigged yacht, and the 

way the running water flashed under the bows struck him as some- 
thing in his way of movement. Down he sat upon an upturned tub 
and worked away until the zig-zags in the stream came dancing at you 
in his canvas. 

That yacht could tell a story if you went aboard her. Many a 
merry party she had carried to Bourgival and other riverside resorts. 


CEZANE 
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“ Caresse enjfantine ” 


MARIE CASAT 














Renoir was a frequent 
: ial eee assenger, and, when 
“ Fillette au Bee ele oS sm caked him in the 
jardin Baas . = Nouvelle Athénes, 
= where he was going for 
MARIS his Sunday outing, he 
CASAT winked his eye, and 
naively replied :— 
“Moi, mes amis? 
Moi, je ne vais qu’a 
Argenteuil canotier ! ” 
M’selle Victorine was 
usually a fellow voyager. 
She, too, liked to go 
boating, but her aim was 
not so much to hold the 
lines of a sculling pair 
or four, as to manceuvre 
a flirtation from the 
stern sheets, whilst the craft drifted anywhere. M’selle Victorine 
was a pretty little modiste at the Magasin de Confections just 
opposite our café. 
Renoir’s “ Déjeuner des Canotiers ’ 











b 


shows how jolly those boating 


parties were. “Women, Wine and Song” was the universal toast. 
The ladies were arrayed in gayest toilettes. The men, presque 
tous, with red brawny legs and arms_ perspiring with their 


** mon 


exercise, were each caressingly addressed by his best girl as 
grand loup /” 

Whilst Monet sat at Argenteuil and Renoir reclined at Bourgival, 
Sisley, melancholy fellow that he was, went further afield and afloat. 
He knew something of poor Jean Frangois Millet’s “ Cri de la Terre,” 
and his metier became /a silence et Pimmobilité des choses. Poor Sisley 
was not one of heaven’s favourites. He lost all his money, and then he 
went to Manet for advice. 

“What must I do? ” he cried. 

“‘ Paint |!’ was the laconic answer; and he began to paint in tones 
of purple the ups and downs of life, and “‘ he went on,” said one who 
eulogised him at his burial, “ with the same brave spirit which shines 
out of all his work,” until he died, very poor, in 1899. 

But “ Impressionnisme” is never morbid, so let us away, and 
search out another exponent of the Art Nouveau—Paul Cézane. 

Paul was the exact antithesis in temperament and work to Alfred. 
He rarely went into the famous cabaret, but used to squat outside. 
Born of gentle parents, and of southern origin, he had none of the polished 
characteristics of his race. He was uncouth in appearance, dress and 
voice—a bona-fide hooligan impressionist ! 

Look at his canvases. Cornfields full of mad reapers, decanters full 
of red wine, buffoons—himself and Zola—his playmate at Aix College. 





La Nouvelle Athenes 


In his madness he drew 
along the country side 
—at Fontainebleau and 
elsewhere — and _ scat- 
tered the hedges and 
ditches with his sketches 
whilst he romped with 
coarse farm boys and 
girls. 

Edgar Degas was 
another sort’ of man. 
He used’ to scoff at 
landscapes en plein air, 
and chaff their authors. 
“4 vous autres, il faut 
la vie naturelle—d mot, 
la vie fatice!” When MarES 
other men were on the 
river flirting and picnic- 
ing, he looked into the 
laundries to watch the 
Georgettes yawn, or loafed about the dancing-schools to witness the 
high kicks of ballet girls. He, too, was a friend of jockeys, and 
many a “tip” he got, which helped him to pay for the dry champagne 
he so dearly loved. 

Degas, too, had a pleasantry of his own. When he met by chance 
a figure that struck him, he quietly followed his quarry right home ; 

ipped the concierge well to introduce him to M’dme or M’sieur, fixed 
a sitting, and, at the expense of his model, enjoyed a full draught of 
Veuve Cliquot ! Then he met his own M’dme—she was his master, 

and happy for him it was, though he never “ introduced ” her at the 
N uvelle Athénes. 

Renoir painted portraits and the nude also. Here was his strong 
point. He rivalled Manet, but never sent Paris mad as did the latter 
with his “ Déjeuner sur l'Herbe,” in 1863. When people complained 
that Auguste was too daring, he smiled and remarked, sotto voce: 
“Eb bien, chacun a sa marotte !” 

La Nouvelle Athénes held high carnival on Saturdays. Manet and 
Degas were thé favourite masters of the revels. M7’selle Gonzales and 
of selle Marcy were usually of the company—exhibiting their pleasant 

arms and winning plaudits. Marie Casat and Berthe Morisot hardly 
ever looked in. Marie was a very prim bachelor-girl, and, although her 
studio was in the Rue Pigale, she was shy of her favours to her brothers 
of the Cult. The only one of them she cared for was Degas, although 

once said to Renoir: “ M’sieur vous étes, le premier de votre 

CO nfréres. 5 
Renoir, courteous to his women friends, replied, characteristically, 
‘Ab! Parisienne—Americaine—beau mélange!” And Marie did many 





“ Feune 
femme a 
Pombrelle’”’ 
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‘La legon au foyer’ 


DEGAS 











pretty children in her art—some nude, some dressed, and some like little 


* Fillette au Jardin.” 

Berthe Morisot was another sort of woman. She belonged to Manet— 
his sister-in-law and his pupil. ‘“* She carries my art across her fan,” 
Manet said one day, laughingly, about her ; and she was very fond of 
“Dames a TEventail.” Very fashionable was- she, Eugéne Manet’s 
sprightly wife, and intelligentg, not belle. Stéphane Mallarmé has versed 
her talents as an artist and her charm as a woman. 

In a way, “ Berthe toute intelligente,”’ as she was called, was the ex- 
ponent of a neat idea:—“ Many poets think that Nature is not complete 
without the woman.” Anyhow, she was the obverse of Zola’s degraded 
women—his “‘ Nana ” in particular. 

Theophile Gautier, that other unreasoning critic, had always some- 
thing caustic to say about the comradeship of the Sensationnistes. He 
was jealous of their uncony entionality and freedom. When he beheld 
Manet’s “ Guitarist,” he exclaimed, “ Comme il braille de bon courage en 
rachant /” 

So all the gargons sang lustily, and all the garcons danced vigorously, 
and all the garcons drank abstemiously, and merry girlish voices kept 
tune, and natty little bottimes marked time, and soft dimpled hands clinked 
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full glasses at the Réunions de Samedi. Whether Josephine, Rosalie; 
or Matilde kicked highest in the “ Can-can” mattered not. 

Tous les garcons—et-toutes les moiselles— 

Chantaient . . . . aucabaret! 


* * ¥* * * x 


Not a hundred yards away from the Nouvelle Athénes is the modest 
little parish church of Sainte Margot, and there, when in serious mode, 
brethren of the 4rt Nouveau may sometimes be seen telling their beads 
and saying their prayers.. The Curé is a decent sort of chap, much in 
sympathy with the artistic spirit of his unconventional parishioners. 

They have pleasant memories of his kindness in sickness and in days 
of financial stress, and by way of suitable recognition many a Sensation- 
niste ** bit ” has found its way into church and clergy-house. - Not that 
they are at all in the way of the ordinary ex votos one ordinarily sees in 
Catholic churches, for they are sketches, drawings, and oil paintings of 
subjects not strictly religious, but very human. 

‘“]mpressionne de mon pot-au-feu,” “ Impressionne d’un chat qui 
se proméne ” “ Une repasseuse qui baille,” “ Une fillette au Jardin,” 
and such like are the titles they bear. Some of these were exhibited 
at Nadir’s in 1871. Others are perhaps strictly studio-subjects, in the 
nain nudes—“ Une femme au lit,” “‘ Une jolie demoiselle,” “‘ Ma Chérie,” 
“M’got et S’te,” and many more beside, appealing to human passion 
rather than as Virgins, Saints, and Angels to conventional devotion. 
Still, after all, these “ muditées sont chastes,” and “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,” may well be their dedication. 

Clovis Hugues—the poet of Jmpressionnisme, has put into verse some- 
thing of the spirit of the habituées of Café de la Nouvelle Athénes :— 

Vour grandissiez devant le Ciel, dans la Nature, 

Comme ces fleurs d’Avril qui poussent sans culture 
Et vous ne pensiez pas. 

Que vous feriez un jour tout doucement éclore, 

Des roses dans Il’argile ot toutes barques d’aurore, 
Couraient vos petits pas ! 


The “ fleurs d’Avril ” just simple forget-me-nots, are vagabondes, like 
the Impressionists. They .teach nature-lessons, not master-studies. 
Manet and his men of the Nouvelle Athénes all bore the brilliant motto 
of their cult: ‘ Libertas artibus restituta ! ” 





THE TEARS OF ST. AGATHA 


By Marx REnForpD 


Illustrated by Miss Valentine Lecomte 


_— yon HERE was high festival in the Cistercian Abbey of 
agit Heiligental. 

Bo Her Sublimity, the Countess-Dowager of Tresc- 
burg, had come down in state to return thanks 
at the feet of the miraculous statue of St. Agatha 
for the birth of an heir to the Treseburg name. 

Now the statue of the blessed St. Agatha had 

attained at this time to wide celebrity. It had 

been found deep in the forest by an illuminated but anonymous wood- 

cutter, and had steadfastly declined to remain in any other habitation 

but a timber chapel that fortunately enough chanced to be contiguous 

to two small lakes extremely rich in carp. About the site so distin- 

guished by St. Agatha and ceded to the Cistercians by the Lord of Trese- 
burg had grown up the great Abbey of Heiligental. 

The statue possessed the faculty of tears, and employed it when the 
offerings laid before her did not seem to rise to the level of the occasion, 
or her client’s circumstances. St. Agatha had often been obliged to weep 
very determinedly. Well-marked water-courses at the sides of her 
rudimentary nose (for the beauty of St. Agatha was not miraculous, 
if her attributes were) testified to a certain indifference of men to their 
own eternal welfare and the temporal interests of the Cistercian com- 
munity. 

The Firstin-Mutter knelt at the splendid prie-dieu that had been set 
out for her; a little further back the Lord Abbot and the Lord Prior ; 
behind them the four Ladies of the Chamber ; then the eight Gentlemen- 
in-Waiting ; and in the rear of these the great body of pages, attendants, 
and Cistercian brotherhood ; a very wedge of piety, that had its apex 
in the Fiirstin-Mutter, and should have been of penetrative, irresistible 
force. ° 

A sonorous psalm of triumph rolled out; clouds of incense went 
rocking up to the groined roof; and for the joy that was-in her the soul 
of the Countess-Dowager was uplifted. She rose to her feet, took from 
her finger a diamond ring of great price, and laid it before the statue 
of the Saint. 

And—confusion ! the blessed St. Agatha wept! 

A hot flush fired the-pale cheek of the Fiirstin-Mutter. She looked 
around her. Astonishment was written on the countenances of her 
people, but only the tonsures of the holy fathers were to be seen, for 
their heads were bowed upon their breasts, as if saintly grief were not 
lightly to be gazed upon. 
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With a sigh, the Countess-Dowager knelt again at the splendid prie- 
dieu. When the organ peal and the rolling chant were silent once 
more, the Fiirstin-Mutter rose from her knees in the expectant hush, 
and, drawing from about her neck a string of pearls, worth a knight’s 
ransom, wound it around the outstretched hand of the miraculous 
Statue. 

And again the blessed St. Agatha wept ! 

The Fiirstin-Mutter’s face flushed a deeper red,,for something of 
indignation had become mixed with her astonishment. 

““My Lord Abbot!” she called, a little sharply. 

The Abbot of Heiligental raised his head from his hands that were 
clasped about his cross, and came to the Fiirstin-Mutter’s side. 

“* Why does the blessed Saint Agatha turn her face from me? ” 

The Abbot’s eyebrows went up and the corners of his mouth down 
in a dignified expression of reservation of judgment. 

“TI cannot but remember,” said the Countess-Dowager, “ that my 
husband in bliss endowed the Abbey of Heiligental with a sixth part 
and more of his estates.” 

“ Sublimity,” murmured the Abbot gently, “ the doctrine of Superero- 
gatory Works is applied by Holy Church to the merits of—hem !—saznts 
only.” 

The hint was too broad to be neglected that there was no balance of 
good deeds to be carried forward from the account of the late Karl 
Etterick, Fiirst von Treseburg, to that of his widow. 

““ What then does your Excellency counsel ? ” asked the great dame, 
with submissiveness in her voice to the ruling of Holy Church. 

** An interval for refreshment and deliberation, Sublimity,” answered 
the Lord Abbot with promptitude. ‘‘ Who knows that, if Sublimity 
humbly seeks it, the acceptable offering may not be divinely suggested ? ‘5 

” Acceptable offering ! One would have supposed that a diamond 
ring of price and a necklace that hath the worth of a knight’s ransom a 

“In the refectory,” broke in the Abbot, upon these undesirable and 
inopportune considerations, “‘ such a humble collation has been ordered 
as our poor means allow of. Will Sublimity so far condescend a 

The Fiirstin-Mutter meekly gave the Lord Abbot her hand, and he 
led her to the refectory, her train following, and the monks melting 
away to their cells, the blessed St. Agatha was left alone with the splendid 
prie- -dieu and her Teflections. 

At the head of the refectory was an elevated dais where the collation 
had been set out. On damask of the finest thread stood vessels of gold 
and silver and priceless glass and a great jar that had arrived somehow 
at Heiligental from Cana of Galilee. Dainty meats were on the board ; 
grapes, figs and peaches, and rare wines from the sunny lands. And 
the Countess-Dowager thought more humbly of her diamond-ring and 
her pearl necklace ; for comparison is the mother of humility. 

Now to come at the dais the Fiirstin-Mutter must needs pass by the 
central pillar of the hall, from which the whole glorious roof sprang, an 
enchanted forest in stone. A tall young monk engaged on a work of 
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illumination stood at a high desk pushed close up against the pillar. 
The Countess-Dowager was a connoisseur of illuminating, and the young 
artist must stand back from his work that the great dame might inspect 
it more closely. 

Indeed, it was worthy of study. It was a plan of the Abbey estates 
on vellum, but it was a fair picture even more than a plan, with fantas- 
tically scrolled borderings of silver and red ; and the Abbey recognizance 
in a corner, a blaze of azure and red, and dainty little trees that stood 
for forests; and blue lakes and streams; and the Abbey buildings in 
sepia; and quaint hieroglyphical lettering and numbering; and at 
the top of everything, the Lord God blowing a strong wind of favour 
on to the Heiligental establishment from full-puffed cheeks. But close 
on the lower edge of the plan was a large staring blank place. 

The Firstin-Mutter laid her finger on that emphatic emptiness. 

“Why is your plan unfinished here ? ” she asked the artist. 

“Because the Abbey estate is unfinished here,” replied the Lord 
Abbot, taking the answer on himself. 

Now, had the Countess-Dowager been less under the sway of Holy 
Church, she might have taken account of the respectful glance of warning 
shot at her by a tall semicolon of a man, with keen eyes and sarcastic 
lips, who had stationed himself in front of her. But that glance of her 
Court-Privy-Councillor, Sublimity’s Hofkammerrat, failed of its errand, 
for in those sacred precincts the Fiirstin-Mutter thought no guile. 

“It is a thousand pities,” murmured the Abbot abstractedly, “a 
thousand pities! If we had just that parcel of land, we could connect 
the Upper and Lower Fishponds by a third, to the great benefit of the 
community and of the neighbourhood.” 

“And to the glory of God!” added the Hofkammerrat, with a dry 
sneer in his voice that should have told. But the Countess-Dowager 
was deaf as well as blind to-day. 

“And what parcel of land is it?” she asked in all innocency. 

“Tt is Sublimity’s summer pleasaunce,” said the Lord Abbot of 
Heiligental, as innocently. 

Now that it was too late the scales fell from the Fiirstin-Mutter’s eyes, 
The poor lady went red and white and red again. That summer plea- 
saunce was dear to her for its tranquillity and beauty and certain idyllic 
memories connected with her own far-back youth and Karl Etterick in 

liss. Seeing the shadow of Holy Church’s hand upon it, the Fiirstin- 
Mutter rebelled in her heart and thought almost hard things of Holy 
Church and the blessed St. Agatha. 

“Tt would round off so fairly the Abbey estate,” murmured the 
Lord Abbot. 

“It would round off less fairly Sublimity’s estate,” countermurmured 
the Herr Hofkammerrat. 

There was an interval of strained silence. Then the Countess-Dowager 
turned her back on{the vessels of gold and silver and the jar that came 
somehow from Cana of Galilee and that artistic plan, in which to her 
eyes the scrolled borderings took on now the semblance of writhing, 
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entangled snakes, corrupting the whole work. With some coldness of 
manner, she intimated her pleasure to pray once more at the feet of 
the blessed St. Agatha. 

“My summer pleasaunce I will not give up, my Lord Abbot,” she 
said. “It is asking too much. But I will find another offering.” 

And the Hofkammerrat screwed up his lips dubiously, for he was afraid 
of the tears of the blessed St. Agatha. 

In silence, with the Lord Abbot and the Lord Prior on her right hand 
and on her left, followed by her train, the Fiirstin-Mutter took her way 
back across the court. But when she came to the cloister where was 
the miraculous statue, she stopped in amazement, and her whole train 
stopped with her. For Ganseweiblein, the little old gooseherd of Heill- 
gental, was kneeling at the splendid prie-dieu, a bundle of old weather- 
beaten sexless raiment, with her rough stick of office, that humble cousin 
of the Lord Abbot’s cross, lying on the ground by her. 

It was a red-letter day in Ganseweiblein’s life, for she had found a 
treasure. And when she had delivered her geese at their respective 
doors, she hurried off to the Abbey to lay her treasure at the feet of 
the blessed St. Agatha. 

The significance of the splendid litter and the pages and the men-at- 
arms waiting on the green did not penetrate to the dim understanding 
of Ganseweiblein. She passed by them unheeding and unheeded, and 
so came upon a magnificent vision of high worth, white wand and white 


gloves, stalking to and fro before the Abbey portals—the Herr Steward 
of the Fiirstin-Mutter’s household. 

“Herr Haushofmeister,” said Ganseweiblein, making her reverence 
to the great man, “ is it allowed to pray to-day before the statue of the 
blessed Saint Agatha ? ” 

The Herr Steward of the Fiirstin-Mutter’s household smiled. Indeed, 
the reverence of the little old goose-woman was but the wreck of a 


reverence, and her appearance ludicrous. But the Herr Steward smiled 


not unkindly. 
“‘ Ganseweiblein,” he replied, spreading himself out, “ Laetus eram 


gquum mihi dixerunt, Ibimus in aedes Domini.” 

For the Haushofmeister had in his youth dog’s-eared a “ Principia 
Latina” of Dominus Donatus, and had knocked up against priests and 
pedants and men wise and unwise who conceal their thoughts in Latin. 

Now the “ Laetus eram ” of the Herr Steward said nothing to Ganse- 
weiblein, but his manner gave her encouragement, and she entered. 

The Courts of the Lord were silent and deserted. From the Abbot’s 
garden, in its setting of grey ivy-curtained cloisters, came the hum of 
bees about autumn store-houses of honey, and the wings of the pigeons 
soughed upon the sleepy air. The footfall of Time over the gilded dial 
on the south wall was all but audible. The hush of nature fell in well 
with the hush of expectancy in the little old gooseherd’s clouded mind. 

Soon she stood before the miraculous statue. Here, too, the solitude 
was unbroken. Before the statue, on the flags, worn low and smooth 
by the feet of countless pilgrims, was set a splendid prie-dieu, with 





“‘ GANSEWEIBLEIN, HER” 
WITHERED BODY CON* 
VULSED BY SOBS, PICKED 
UP HER STICK OF OFFICE 
AND HURRIED AWAY.” 


brocaded cushions and 
rich hangings of brown 
velvet, gold-fringed and 
embroidered. And in her haste to make her offering, Ganseweiblein 
knelt down at the splendid prie-dieu. Ee 
But now a mighty batile began to rage within her. On this open 
hand lay the treasure, on that a few pfennigs, all her store. She looked 
from the one to the face of St. Agatha, and from the other to the face 
of St. Agatha, and back and forth, a score of times. At last with a 
sigh she rose, hobbled to the feet of the Saint, and laid her treasure there 
by the side of the Fiirstin-Mutter’s diamond ring. Then she peered up 
anxiously at the miraculous visage. 
And the blessed St. Agatha did not weep! 
It is not indeed on record that she wept when the fall of a fir to the 
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wrong side left Ganseweiblein a girl-widow; or when Ganseweiblein’s 
“heart leaf,” with baby fingers, plucked the bright death from the bush 
of fatal night-shade; or when Gdanseweiblein’s wits deserted her to | 
return, a mightily reduced remnant, to their original habitation. St. 
Agatha did not weep then or now. 

But Ganseweiblein wept loud and bitter tears into her tattered shaw] 
for her treasure, gone from her; accepted by the blessed Saint, put to 
her credit somewhere beyond the blue mountains that boarded in the 
world as known to the little old gooseherd ; but gone from her. And 
with bent head, her withered body convulsed by sobs, unconscious of 
the high presences that stood watching her, Ganseweiblein picked up 
her stick of office and hurried away. 

** What a lesson to us all!” murmured the Lord Abbot meekly. 

“Tt is a Stolberg diamond,” said the Countess Dowager, still in re- 
bellious mood. ‘“‘ A mountain crystal of no value whatever. In this 
matter at least the blessed St. Agatha has shown herself capable of saintly 
moderation, my Lord Abbot.” 

“‘ The intrinsic worth of the offering is not, perhaps, here the principal 
question, Sublimity,” returned the excellent churchman. “ The value 
that the donor sets on his gift is, I believe, the exact measure of the value 
that Saint Agatha attaches to it.’ It was evident that Ganseweiblein’s 
chiefest treasure in the world was that poor trumpery Stolberg diamond. 
I should say that she prized no less than . . . than Sublimity prizes 
her summer pleasaunce.” 

The Fiirstin-Mutter was silent. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” said the Abbot. 

“The precept does not apply, it would seem, to the Cistercian com- 
munity of Heiligental,” remarked the Countess-Dowager with a final 
flare of mutiny. 

“ Alas! Sublimity,” answered the Lord Abbot. “ For the Cistercian 
community is reserved the ungrateful part of illustrating in practice 
the corollary of the Divine maxim: It is much less blessed to receive 
than to give.” 

The Fiirstin-Mutter turned to the Court-Privy-Councillor. 

* Herr Hofkammerrat, to-morrow you will make out a deed of gift 
to the Cistercian community of Heiligental of my summer pleasaunce 
situate between the Upper and Lower Fishponds of the Abbey.” 

Protest hovered at the Herr Hofkammerrat’s lips, but the Fiirstin- 
Mutter had already turned from him and was kneeling at the splendid 

rie-dieu. 
4 The Hofkammerrat plucked the Lord Prior gently by the hem of his 


cope. 
*‘ Lord Prior,” he whispered, “ what of Sublimity’s diamond ring and 


pearl!necklace ?” 
“ Herr Hofkammerrat,” answered the Lord Prior softly, “ I can recall 
no case of the withdrawal of a gift once made to the blessed St. Agatha.” 
“We might create a precedent,” said the Hofkammerrat. 
But the Prior was plunged in his devotions. 








The Tears of St. Agatha 
So the Fiirstin-Mutter von Treseburg made her offering for the glory 


of God, of Holy Church, and of the blessed St. Agatha. 

And the blessed St. Agatha did not weep ! 

But the Firstin-Mutter von Treseburg had her Valenciennes. hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. For that summer pleasaunce was dear to her for 
its tranquillity and beauty and certain idyllic memories connected 
with Karl Etterick (in bliss) and her own far-back youth. 





SELINA’S CAREER 


By Witi1am FREEMAN 
I, 
m fZELINA was but twenty-one 
am When ART her ardent spirit captured. 
e564 Thenceforth, she sketched with taste and skill, 
my Lach local streamlet, dale, and bill, 
Still-life, and life that wasn’t still, 


From early morn till eve, until 
Her sternest critics were enraptured { 


II. 

“ Upon the Line her work will hang,” 

Said they, “ for she 1s MORE than clever ; 
Observe the genius displayed 
In every blend of light and shade, 
How subtly has her brush portrayed 
This rustic path—that mossy glade!” 

Selina painted more than ever ! 


ad 
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But since she married Tompkinson, 

Selina’s love of Art’s diminished, 
Though still her brushwork’s rather fine— 
Whene’er she stoops the grates to shine, 
And—less ambitious in design, 
Her work is hung upon the line— 

On Mondays—when the washing’s finished ! 





UEST or tne 


CIR, IN GREY 


Y 
WARREN KILLINGWORTH 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
FLORENCE BRISCOE 


JHE moved so quickly that it 
EJ was a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to follow 
and keep up with her. 
She did not appear to be 
in the least hampered by 
the foot traffic thronging 
-- the pavement, but held 
her way with an ease that to me, who pressed 
in the rear, was at once tantalising and un- 

accountable. 

It would be idle to speculate upon the strange 
impulse which in a moment transformed me 
from aimless stroller into relentless pursuer ; 

at the same time causing me to commit an 
unwarrantable breach of good manners. 

A matinée crowd leaving a West End theatre had suddenly invaded 
the street which a minute before, it being late on a Saturday afternoon, 
was practically deserted. The air became full of reminiscent chat and 
laughter ; but for this bustle and excitement, I might never have noticed 
the gliding figure of the girl in grey. 

She was quite evidently not of the pleasure-seeking crowd, evincing 
too much concentration and earnestness of purpose. It was clear she 
had a mission of greater importance than a raid on the nearest tea- shop. 

What first attracted me were her style and carriage. That she was 
young was instantly discernible from her movements. It struck me as 
odd that she should affect a style some seasons old, although the vagaries 
of fashion being based on revivals she might very well have been following 
its latest dictates. 

The predominant note was grey. This colour scheme suited her 
admirably, being in keeping with the indefinable grace of all her move- 
ments. I felt an overpowering desire to see her face, which was shaded 
by a becoming black hat with a single trailing plume ; worn with rare 
distinction. 

Finding the jostling crowd impeded my progress, and fearful of losing 
her, I stepped out into the roadway, and, by dint of dodging the traffic, 
teached a circus, as I thought, ahead of her. 
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At the circus the crowd broke up and. dispersed, but no grey girl 
emerged. 

I waited on the pavement edge with a wretched feeling of baffled 
curiosity the space of several minutes; then, cursing my ill-luck, and 
perhaps a little ashamed of my absurd susceptibility, dived down the 
steps of a Tube Railway station, meaning to make my way home. 

Suddenly remembering a necessary purchase, however, which I had 
forgotten in my temporary distraction,I returned to the upper air and, 
to my astonishment, came face to face with her. 

I retain the impression of a sweet oval face and a pair of the most 
mournful grey eyes I have ever gazed into. She seemed to be waiting 
for someone. Her expression was one of patient expectation, which 
was the dominant trait of her extraordinary personality. 

Once more she successfully eluded me ; whether by design or accident 
I was unable to determine ; moving away and becoming lost to view 
in the direction of a music-hall, outside whose doors a queue was already 
forming for the evening performance. 

On my way home, by way of dismissing her from my thoughts, I 
indulged suspicious reflections, induced by that dalliance at street corners. 
It was useless, however ; I became hopelessly obsessed by the girl in grey, 
eager to discover who and what-she was. I had, in a word, fallen in 
love at sight. 

Without in the least expecting to meet her, but drawn thither by an 
irresistible fascination, I perambulated the circus evening after evening, 
performed a hopeless vigil, and returned home hoping for better fortune 
on the morrow. 

On the Saturday, however, I saw her once more. 

My second impression did but deepen my regard. There was the 
same ineffable grace in all her movements, as alternating her attitude of 
tireless watching she perambulated the circus, always returning to the 
same spot, whence she gazed up and down and across the street, expecting 
someone who, to judge from her hopeless expression, never came. 

As I stood watching her, many thoughts crowded into my brain. 
Had I unwittingly become acquainted with one of London’s tragedies ? 
Did her somewhat old-fashioned style of dress denote years of watching 
and waiting for the faithless lover who would never come? Was this 
the place of appointment. made long years ago, and had she got it into 
her brain that by some fortuitous circumstance he would one day pass 
that way, and, seeing her, make amends? I had heard of such cases, 
though if it were a_fact she had marvellously preserved her youthful 
appearance. 
_In proportion as the mystery regarding her deepened, the determina- 
tion to satisfy my curiosity strengthened in my mind ; even at the cost 
of committing a breach of etiquette, to which I was wholly averse. 
_ Prepared to cake the consequences, however, and groping the while 
in my mind for some plausible excuse for addressing her, I stood by, 
Waiting a suitable opportunity to obtrude myself. 

More and more the conviction grew that these tireless watchings were 
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productive of no result. At length her presence so got upon my nerves 
that, acting on sudden impulse, I left my post of observation, and, with 
my heart in my mouth approached the spot where she stood. 

Raising my hat, I muttered confusedly, and next moment found 

myself fronting a stalwart member of the City Police, into whom, in 
my blind haste, I had almost cannoned. 

I gazed sheepishly upward at the tall constable for a few pulsating 
moments—then stared about 
me in blank astonishment. 

The grey girl had vanished ! 
To say I was dumbfounded 
is to give utterance to the 
merest commonplace. The 
feeling of crass stupidity I 
should, under ordinary circum- 
stances have experienced, with 
its inevitable accompaniment 
of flushed cheeks, gave place 
to a deadly chill. Giving no 
heed to the amused_look 
on the policeman’s face, 
I fled incontinently, feel- 
ing that positions had be- 
come reversed. I posi- 
tively feared that the 
girl in grey was following 
me unseen; that I, the 
shadower, was in turn 
the shadowed. Hailing a taxicab, | 
drove to Halliday’s chambers. Halliday 
‘ was the most pronounced 
‘ON THE SATURDAY materialist of my ac- 
I SAW HER . 

eae quaintance. I wassadly 
in need of a douche of 
cold reason, and he was the only man 
I cared to trust. At the worst he 
yy Le jp would ascribe my condition of 
"7 “m-««. mental unrest to some purely 
_ physical cause. I felt perfectly 

safe from ridicule anyway. 
According to Halliday, there was no grey 
Ge girl in the case. Some figure reproduced 

QAZA a by an obscure mental process, set up by un- 

A 7 ‘strung nerves, perhaps, but that was all. 

This, however, did not satisfy me in the least. 

I evinced so much anxiety, indeed, such unshaken faith in what I 

had witnessed, that in the end he promised to meet me on the following 
Saturday and prove the unreality of the elusive creature whom he chose 
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to designate meanwhile as my crystallised ideal. / 
We met by appointment at the spot where I had f 
first caught sight of her. ‘ 

This was the programme laid down by Halliday | 
himself. He wished ‘all the contingent circum- — 
stances reproduced, even to the home-going 
theatre crowd. 

The moments hung heavily. 

I found myself doubting the evidences of my 
senses on those previous occasions ; nervous lest 
nothing should happen. Anything out of the common seemed utterly 
impossible in that prosaic street. 

She came in a flash—threading her way among the chattering throng 
precisely as when I had first caught sight of her. 

I grasped my friend’s arm; this being the prearranged signal by 
which I was to’convey to him a return of my hallucination, ejaculating— 
“There—there she goes!” 

Halliday had seen her too. I knew this by the snort of astonishment 
to which he gave vent. 

“Are you satisfied ? ” I gasped. 

“Only that your description was accurate,” he replied. ‘“ Now, 
then, to our post; to dissipate, if we may, the circus miasma.” 

We crossed the street without another word—making for the circus 
as near to a crow’s flight as the traffic would allow. 

Again I was overcome with trepidation. Would she come and take 
up her position as before? The atmosphere Halliday created was not 
conducive to anything save balanced reason and well-tried paths. If 
anyone was able to dissipate a pale spectre and send it back over the 
borderland whence it came, that man stood by my side. 

Once more I grasped my friend’s arm. 

He gave me a glance of intelligence, and then concentrated his gaze 
on the girl in grey as a lynx might watch its prey. I-felt the whole 
problem was now in-safe hands, while congratulating myself that so 
far I stood vindicated. 

Gaining confidence from this reflection, I, in turn, became dispassionate 
and critical. 

We stood within a few yards of her on the pavement side of the iron 
railings surrounding the flight of steps leading underground to the Tube 
station. Down these steps a stream of passengers poured ; but to these - 
the girl in grey gave no heed. 

The circumstance arresting my attention for the first time, I remarked 
in a sibilant whisper to Halliday : 

“Do you notice her expectant attitude? Yet she stands at the 
Tube entrance. If she expected an arrival, she would surely cross the 
road, to the exit opposite.” 

“In the old days,” came the tentative rejoinder, “ the Hampstead 
omnibuses started from this corner.” . 
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No direct expression of opinion could better have con- 
veyed Halliday’s dawning belief in phenomena than this 
simple statement of fact. His words thrilled me. _ 

“Old days?” I faltered. Ah! I saw my friend’s 
meaning, and fell back upon the first theory I had 
formed regarding her. London has moved apace since 
the advent of tube railways and electric tramways. A 
very few years now sufficed to obliterate landmarks, and 

nowhere is this better exemplified than in the direction of locomotion. 

“ You think, then ” T essayed. 

“T think nothing,” was the quick response, cutting me short. 

At this moment, a trio of workgirls, arms linked, rushed through the 
traffic uttering strident screams, reaching, breathless, the pavement edge 
where stood the girl in grey. ‘ 

They separated instantly to avoid running into the motionless figure 
They, too, saw then ! me. 

“Did you observe that ? ” remarked Halliday, off his guard-for the 
moment. 

“Why, yes! ” 

“So far, then,” he continued, “she is an established fact! ” 

“* That is positive enough,” I replied, “‘ even for you.” 

He gave a short laugh. 

“T am now going to test your vanishing theory,” he said. “ You 
stop where you are and watch closely.” 

He skirted the railings and reached the narrow strip of kerb separating 
them from the roadway. 

In this position he might have touched her with his walking stick 
held at arm’s length. 

Suddenly my attention was diverted by a shout from the roadway, 
heard above the din of the traffic. 

Glancing in the direction of the sound, I noticed a well-dressed man 
appearing in the midst of the traffic from behind a lumbering market- 
cart, while the driver of a hansom cab, whose horse’s head had almost 
touched his shoulder, howled execrations at the venturesome pedestrian. 
The man reached the pavement edge in safety ; pulling up short, how- 
ever, as the workgirls had done and for precisely the same reason. 

Then a strange thing happened. ; 

Instead of passing on, the man became transfixed ; and at sight of 
the piteous grey eyes, whose glance I well imagined—though on this 
occasion I only caught sight of her profile as she slowly turned her shapely 
head—staggered back into the roadway. 

The next instant, a motor-car, swinging round the corner, caught and 
struck him down. 

At this I darted forward, skirting the railings and reaching Halliday’s 
side before a crowd had time to gather. 

The grey girl was nowhere in sight; Halliday stood alone on the 
narrow strip of curb. 

I glanced at his face. His eyebrows were raised with an expression 


, 
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of amazement, while his parted teeth and 5 tl 
swift indrawn breath testified to the a 
profound impression the whole dramatic 
episode had madeupon him. In another 
instant we were separated and almost 
swept off our feet by the surging of an 
excited crowd. 

* * * * 

Amid the confusion that ensued, three 
men were particularly prominent. 
They were Halliday, the driver of 
the motor-car, and a police inspector. 
Halliday at once took 
the lead. 

He had witnessed the 
inception of the affair. 

To him the cai-driver 
instinctively appealed, 

and Halliday emphati- 

cally exonera- 

ted him from 

blame. The 

driver of the 

hansom_ cab, 

too (whose 

shout had 

drawn my at- 

tention to the 

injured man 

in the first in- 

stance), voci- 

ferously sup- 

ported Halli- 

day’s conten- 

_ ig testify- \ 3 . “ HALLIDAY WAS THE MOST PRONOUNCED 
ing to his FL F toe MATERIALIST OF MY ACQUAINTANCE,” 
own narrow 

escape from running him down. 

These formalities over, Halliday entered the car and drove off with 
the inspector, following the direction taken by the ambulance requisi- 
tioned to convey the injured man to hospital. 

I, hemmed in by the crowd, was unable to move. Halliday had 
evidently forgotten my existence in the excitement of the moment. 

[ could only imagine that Halliday had driven off to the hospital. 
It was what I myself would have done under the-circumstances. In the 
brain of the victim of the accident reposed the only solution of our 
problem. Supposing he recovered; his lips would naturally be sealed. 
But what if in his delirium his tongue were unloosed? Surely in that 
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event the episode we had both witnessed might well 
form the subject-matter of his ravings ! 

The effect of that strange rencontre had been instantane- 
ous. Had the long-deferred meeting between 
those two—the stranger and the girl in grey 

. —taken place atlast? Was that the termina- 
Q? ie tion of the long vigil? If so, the avenging 
— had been complete indeed ! 

As soon as the crowd dispersed, I went straight to Halliday’s 
chambers to await his return. I had ample time in which to 
reconstruct the scene in all its tragic details, and form my,own 
conclusions, it being close upon midnight before he put in 

an appearance. 

Halliday’s sangfroid on seeing me was particularly irritating ;_ he was 
quite astonished—or affected to be—to find me waiting there. 

I burst upon him with— 

** Well—what news ? You’ve come from the hospital, of course ? ” 

He admitted this was so, and that knowing the house-surgeon he had 
been prevailed upon to spend the evening with him. 

“ Well,” I reiterated, “ how is the patient—the man who was knocked 
down ?” 

** Oh, he died within half an hour of his admission.” 

“ Never having regained consciousness ? ” 

“ec Yes.” 

“Then there is no clue ? ” 

“Clue ?” queried Halliday, in{his most unconcerned manner. 

“Why, yes! Surely you admit.there were mysterious circumstances 
connected with his encounter with the Grey Girl! ” 

“| admit that the effect upon several people of what may be regarded 
as a phenomenon differed considerably. You fell in love with a pair 
of grey eyes, and, after the manner of most men in that pitiable con- 
dition, were ready to champion the cause of the fair owner and imagine 
all sorts of things regarding her, none of which may have any basis in 
fact. The work-girls merely passed her by. The unfortunate victim of 
the accident was startled ont of his wits, for some unaccountable reason ; 
missed his footing, and lost his life. I don’t myself see there is anything 
more to be said.” 

“It is all very well dismissing~the affair in this way,” I retorted. 
“‘T am not so easily satisfied. Depend upon it, we witnessed the end 
of a long drawn-out drama. It is my firm belief that faithless lover or 
ruthless betrayer, whichever character the dead man sustained towards 
that girl, he met his deserts this evening.” 

“We are all entitled to our beliefs,” was the totally unconcerned 
reply. 

And this was all I was ever able to get out of him. Whatever Halliday 
really thought, he concealed it most successfully ; the materialist in him 
proved too strong a factor for him to be led astray by any evidence of 
the senses. 
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But one thing I proved to my own entire satisfaction after many a 
night of watching. The girl in grey no longer perambulates the circus 


and takes her stand where the Hampstead omnibuses once plied in the 
old days, where now the electric trains worm their way northward far 


underground. 


Her weary vigil and my breathless quest were both brought to a con- 
clusion that night when the car, swinging round the street corner, caught 
and struck down the man who died with sealed lips in the hospital. 

I make this statement in spite of Halliday. 

Halliday never gazed into the depths of those piteous grey eyes. 


PHANTASY 


Be (7 Sy) ROUCHED ’ neath the moonlight desolate and drear, 
ms ‘ are, % ° 5 ‘ 
we fern ‘I listen to the nightwind’s anguished prayer, 

a = And wait in silence till I know her near. 


She speaks no word but leans against my knee, 
Like haunted pools her dark eyes seem to me, 

She gazes in my white face wistfully. 

A thing of Death she sits... Ob, Fair and Wan! 


Oh, Sweetest Form that ere the mould lay on! 
I dare not touch thee—lest I find thee gone. 


Miss Frances 
de Wolfe 
Fenwick, 








RECOMPENSE 


we ORTUNE, the blind, capri- 


cious jade, 

Deprived him of all worldly 
store, 

And Time, cruel despot, stole 
bis youth / 

His strength—he had no 
more ! 


But Love—who 1s more blind 
than Fate, 

More kind than Time— 
seeing the dire 

And hopeless lot of this poor 
wight, 

Gave him—His Heart’s 
Desire ! , 
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AN APPRECIATION OF 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


By Rosert BrrKMYRE 


:¥2]XACTLY which halo suits Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
x] has always been a perplexing point with me. 
There are some who will deny that a halo of any 
kind is applicable,- but we must get rid of our 
halos somehow—why not on our heroes ?—seeing 
<4) thatthe age of sainthood is over as far as terra firma 

PX: s esaeee ee is concerned, in the same way as we give wings to 
= <3 our poets who are not angels even in disguise. 

To me, Mr. Cunninghame Graham is a protean personality capable of 
the most chameleon-like variations. Given the dim precincts of an 
historic hall, he gallantly fulfils the attribute of stepping out of the 
Velasquez background with the very aura of things Spanish about him 
in his mien and manner. In the public rostrum, surrounded by a mob 
of unemployed workers, he is dominantly king-like. Over a chop in a 
fashionable hotel restaurant he assumes the natural pose of the man of 
the world and much-experienced Ulysses. 

We are very proud of Mr. Cunninghame Graham in Scotland—at 
least, most of us admire him and some of us try to imitate him, with 
the notable exception of those who follow the Kailyard school of argu- 
ment and consider John Knox the patron saint of Scotland. 

Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham was born some fifty-six years 
ago, a descendant of the famous Earls of Menteith, about whom he 
discourses in a wise and witty fashion in his “ Notes on the District of 
Menteith.” Although he has thus crossed the threshold of respectable 
middle age, he is still in all respects the debonair figure of his youth ; 
there is still the old poise of the cavalier about him ; the old fire lights 
his eye, and the old fervour stirs his spirit. There is a touch of quixotic 
humour in the fact that a man who is of regal blood should come forward 
girt with the sword of democracy in the sacred cause of freedom. But 
it is characteristic of the man and of his ideals which have blossomed 
and borne fruit in the somewhat arid bedrock of the democratic creed. 
We can only deplore the fact that the people’s gain is literature’s loss. 

In glancing over the career of one of the most extraordinary men the 
modern world has producéd, one is struck by its scope and diversity. 
In the realm of world travel alone, Mr. Cunninghame Graham is a fasci- 
nating personality. We remember his escapades in Morocco in the guise 
of a “ holy man,” a healer of the sick, and an Arab Sheik. Although 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham is one of the most patriotic Scotsmen of his 
day, he is, perhaps, too apt to look at things from the point of vision of 
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a satirist ; but, in spite of his Mephistophelean scorn of our home life, 
and his frequent diatribe directed to national institutions, he hides in 
the depths of his nature a real affection for the homeland. The night- 
mare of our modern civilisation, however, goads him to more than 
midsummer madness. He is never weary of pouring out the vials of 
his wrath on our futile theories of existence. Perhaps it is this that 
makes him shake off the shadow of conventional life at home, and seek 
for more romantic ideas in wayside posados in Spain or in the repose 
of the desert south of Morocco. Be that as it may, the wander spirit 
that has called him out to strange seas and alien skies has given a pre- 
cious handful of literature to the world. It may be said. that he has 
more than any’modern author gleaned the desert of its glamour and 
human interest and visualised Morocco and its Jocale in a manner that 
will stand with the best work of Kinglake and Pierre Loti. 

For a rollicking series of travel sketches fresh as the spindrift of Atlantic 
waves, commend me to “ The Ipané.” We have mentioned Loti, but 
Loti is a dreamer and impressionist, a weaver of delicate atmospheric ° 
visions. Cunninghame Graham, even in his most romantic moods, is 
a realist, a wit, and a satirist, whose art is based: on a broad and human 
conception of human life. One might even go further, and compare 
him to Guy de Maupassant in his occasional cynicism and relentless 
analysis of human nature in his shorter stories. As a matter of fact, 
however, Cunninghame Graham is not comparable to any author past 
or present; he stands quite alone as the creator of a cult in which the 
personal is even more apparent than the artistic. Cunninghame Graham 
is not-a voluminous writer; the works that stand under his name are: 
“‘ Notes on the District of Menteith,” “The Ipané,” “ Mogreb-el-Acksa,” 
“ Progress,” “ Success,” “ A Vanished Arcadia,” “ Aurora la Cujini,” 
and “ The Life of Hernando de Soto.” 

Mr. Graham is an ideal person to interview. When I asked him to let 
me have a short résumé of his political career, he at once launched out 
in a flowing and characteristic manner to summarise his day of Parlia- 
mentary glory. 

“T entered Parliament in 1886,” began Mr. Graham, “ as a member 
for North-West Lanarkshire. In November, 1887, I introduced an 
Eight Hours Bill, and was one of the original backers of the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill, in connection with which I was suspended for de- 
claring, when the Bill was sent down from the House of Lords, with 
many of the essential provisions struck out, that it had been the work 
of nine irresponsible old gentlemen who knew nothing about mining. 
I was suspended again in connection with the Cradley Heath chain- 
makers’ agitation, that great national institution in which women worked 
stripped naked at the forge for 3s. 6d. a week. At that time an iron 
leading-chain for a dog which sold in the West End of London for ts. 6d. 
was made by women in Cradley Heath for 3d. You must not interfere 
with the laws of supply and demand,” added Mr. Graham with a sardonic 
smile. “I am only proud of one thing in connection with my political 
career, and that is as the writer of,a weekly Parliamentary article to 
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Mr. Champion’s well-known paper, The Labour Leader, which used to 
wind up with the phrase, ‘ Business done, none ; England saved again.’ 


“‘T have always been in favour of women suffrage. My 
Cunninghame impression-is that I voted for. it in Parliament. I had 
Graham the honour of inventing the phrase which they now all 
on use: ‘I should like to see women in Parliament, ‘as it is 
Suffragettes absolutely impossible that they could be more foolish 
and than men.’ I also think that their minds hitherto having 
Their Tactics.been a blank as far as politics are concerned, it is 
possible that they might form clearer views on public 
events than those whose minds from their earliest youth are a 
perfect palimpsest of rubbish. I used to think that the only 
danger in admitting women to the suffrage would be that as they have 
never had personal experience of the horrors of war, and that as they 
are perhaps as a sex more easily offended than men, a Parliament 
in which there is a leaven of women might possibly be over-ready to 
engage in war and to defend fancied slights to the national honour. 
I do not think so now, since there has been so much discussion of these 
questions amongst advanced women. I always thought that women 
as a whole took a more practical view of life (possibly not of business) 
than do men. It is patent that they are much less sentimental than 
are men. My theory has always been that women represent the Latin 
element in the community, and that men represent the Saxon and 
Teutonic element, and, therefore, as it is well known that the Latins 
whilst having less aptitude for business than have the Teutons still 
take a much more practical view of life, it is possible that women 
might be more practical than men. To my mind, life is more important 
than business. There is, I think, a tendency in this country (practical 
as it is in commercial matters) to regard life-as a thing to be theorised 
about, to be regarded from afar, to be prized, naturally, if necessary to 
be fought for, but never to be lived. 


“ The success of any individual system of tactics can 
Tactics, never be ascertained until the end of the war. It is too 
Generally. late to deplore, even if one should like to do so, the 
aggressive tactics of the more advanced section of political 

women, because they are too deeply committed to draw back. 
“Such a good authority as the late Mr. Gladstone once indicated 
(I hope I do him no injustice): that the Clerkenwell Outrages did more 
to bring the Irish question before the British public than all the speeches 
that had gone before it. Mr. Gladstone was no revolutionary, but he 
was a consummate Parliamentary tactician. Mr. Labouchere, with 
the exquisite taste which all so much admired in him, referred to him 
as an ‘old thimble-rigger.’ Ever since I entered Parliament in 1886, 
I have seen an increasing band of M.P.’s pledged to grant a suffrage 
to women. An unredeemed pledge is as useful to an M.P. as it is to a 
pawnbroker. Personally, I have never seen Parliament move except 
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under pressure of the boot applied a tergo. It may have been that the 
300 members who are pledged to female suffrage would have sat as quietly 
as a row of hulks on a mudflat had they not been stimulated a little 
by the tactics of the Suffragettes. 

“My opinion of Parliament in reference to this and every other 
question, is that when it is going to yield, it nails its colours to the mast 
with nails which have no points to them. No one can deny that the 
spectacle of a Parliament surrounded by five hundred policemen and 
subjected to perpetual alarms and excursions is not a dignified spectacle. 


“Progress has always seemed to me to be misunder- 
Progress. stood by most people. One cannot, of course, affect to 
despise the merely material progress, but too many 
seem to forget that material progress is a means and not an end. It 
is perfectly true that the Greeks were ignorant of the telephone and 
the aeroplane, the diamond bore, the steamship, and _ the 
locomotive, but in what way was their mental culture inferior 
toourown? A soulless and material barbarian, although he is conveyed 
from London to Paris in a well-upholstered Pullman car, and can receive 
on the way the latest football and divorce news, still remains a barbarian, 
soulless and material. The progress that most interests me is -ethical. 
Whilst being fully alive to the great advances made in applied science, 
I deplore that in ethics we seem to be absolutely stationary since the 
time of Plato. Nations still go to war on futile pretexts ; brutal and 
demoralising forms of sport arethe relaxation of all classes of society ; 
a grovelling worship of success shuts the door too often on the finer 
aspiration of the human mind; after eighteen centuries of Christianity 
the most valued toy in the nursery is still a box of tin soldiers. 


“T believe and think that recent events should 

The convince others—in spite of the prattle of Lord Cromer 
Moroccan —that a spirit of reform and a wish for better things has 
Problem. run throughout the Mohammedan world. Such a move- 
ment as this must begin in nationalistic aspirations. This 

has been the case in Morocco, where the manceuvres of the French in a 
financial plane so alarmed the natives that they deposed one sultan 
who had involved himself with French financiers and have selected 
another whose chief claim to their esteem is his determination to keep 
aloof from suchlike entanglements. More than that, it has enabled them 
to face with old flint-lock guns and without discipline the well-equipped 
troops of France, and although naturally they have always been beaten 
in the open field, their resistance was so stubborn that to-day France is 
retiring from the country bankrupt in prestige as regards Morocco, 
and with an‘enormous war debt to face. It becomes eyery day more 
apparent that Europe is not going to allow her an indemnity from the 
Moors for her own filibustering exploits. I have not been in Morocco 
since the granting of the Constitution to Turkey, but I was there during 
the Russo-Japanese war, and also almost immediately after the 
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Denshawai affair in Egypt. When I first knew Morocco, in 18go, these 
occurrences would have been discussed much in the spirit that a prize- 
fight was discussed in the old days. I mean, the amount of bloodshed 
and the individual heroism of the combatants would have been the 
only thing that would have interested the Moors. I speak of the people 
as a whole, and not of the few Moors who have travelled in Europe. 
Last December, when I was in Morocco, I heard these matters discussed 
about as intelligently as they would be discussed by the ordinary rank 
and file of people in any European country. On several occasions 
Moors have said to me: ‘If we could only follow the example of the 
Japanese we should be safe from European aggression. We ought to 
go back to the principles of our religion which we have too long for- 
gotten, and at the same time we ought to take from you Europeans 
whatever you have to teach us. We do not want your religion, we do 
not want your agitated lives, but there are many things in your civilisa- 
tion, such as the railway and the telegraph, that would be of interest to 
us. Above all, we want no European power to govern us.’ I main- 
tain that men who could talk like this have clearly a sense of national 
feeling and’a wish for national regeneration. 


“In regard to foreign politics, I believe that no nation 
Foreign can rule to the satisfaction of the nation ruled, and 
Policy. that the worst Mohammedan government is better for 
Mohammedans than the best administered Christian 
government would be for them. I have always wondered why it 
is that the greatest reactionaries at home, when they go to foreign 
countries, turn reformers. I could never see that anything was gained 
by turning a camel-driver into the conductor of a motor-’bus. I believe 
that if it were not for Christianity in its latest manifestation of the quick- 
firing rifle, we should be unable to prevent the Mohammedans from 
overrunning Africa right down to Cape Town, which is natural enough 
when one considers that the practical message of the Christian mis- 
sionary to the nigger results in, ‘ Believe in Christianity and black my 
boots,’ whereas the Mohammedan missionary offers a universal brother- 
hood in Mohammed with no attention paid to the colour line.” 


It seems rather a far cry from foreign policy and Morocco to literary 
style, but knowing Mr. Graham to be a master of literary expression, 
and that he has not, so far as I am aware, given.in so many words an 
analysis of style in literature, I thought it might be of interest to know 
what the author of “ Mogreb-el-Acksa ” and “ The Ipané” had to say 
on this important subject. 


“T have always thought that in regard to the com- 

A Digression parative merits of English and French literature we 
on Style. have had an exceedingly rich and copious language 
to work upon, and have, therefore, not been forced 

to cultivate it. The French, with a much less copious vocabulary and 
subtle medium to work upon, have so supplied by art the relative poverty 
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of their language that, with an inferior medium, they have, on the whole, 
attained a far higher artistic level than we have. How few writers 
take style into account ; how few even suspect that such a thing exists. 
A book to many is an evening’s entertainment ; is a moral lesson; is 
a polemical tract for the furtherance of some kind of ideas or other. 
Most people seem to think that it is the subject of the book that is im- 
portant and not the handling. If this were so, given a good subject, 
any educated man could produce a good book. No subject is good, no 
story is interesting if it does not contain imagination, and if it does not 
convey to us the effect of having been observed by another brain from 
a point of view that could not have been compassed by anyone but the 
writer. The book may contain a moral; it may be polemical; it may 
be light, heavy, immoral, or fit for the reading of the young person ; 
if it is badly written and has no style it can have no interest for the 
artist. It is style and perfection of craftsmanship that make a work 
of art. Philip the Fourth on his horse riding into glory with the waters 
of the Guadarrama on his right hand, looking straight out on the high 
land below the Palace in Madrid, must always be a fine subject, but it 
wanted the style of Velasquez to show us after the lapse of three hundred 
years how fine a subject he was. It is exactly the same in literature. 
Humour, wit, pathos, observation, concentration, patient toil, even 
originality and imagination, lose something of their brilliancy and in- 
terest if they are not presented in perfect style and perfect craftsman- 


ship. Hence style, craftsmanship, and imagination are the trinity in 
literature. Wit, humour, and pathos the cherubim and seraphim 


around the throne.” 
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“ BOWLING ALONG IN THE NORTH-EAST TRADES.” 


A WEIRD RETRIBUTION 


By Joun Assotson 


Illustrated by Gregory Brown 


ee” OM FLYNNE left his lodgings in Pitt Street, Liver- 

aan Cannes 2 . & 1g . 

EE Sy poal, one evening, as he said, for a ramble, and was 

ee oe found by the police toward morning lying dead 

ae BS in a court off Peter Street. This happened in 1854, 

POSER GRC. the first year of the Crimean war. Peter Street 
was at that time one of the most notorious slums 


in the city, a resort of the worst characters, British 
He had been 


Peter Street district, and helped to earn for Liverpool the epithet of 
“The Black Spot on the Mersey,” now happily and justly discarded. 
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Of course, there were the usual reports in the papers, and a few days 
talk, but the inquest and police enquiries led to nothing definite at the 
time, beyond the fact that Flynne had been seen on the night of the 
murder with another seaman at the Grecian “ singing-house,” off William- 
son Square, where, after a time, they separated. This man was not 
traced, and nobody could identify him. The writer was a boy looking 
for a ship at the time in Liverpool, and remembers these facts. For 
what is to follow he is indebted to Mr. John Thomas, who sailed as 
second mate in the American ship Rising Sun the day after the murder, 
for Melbourne, and whom he afterwards met at the Chincha Islands, 
Peru. 

This is Mr. Thomas’s tale, vouched for by other members of the crew 
on the same voyage :— 

We left Liverpool with cargo and a few passengers for Melbourne. 
The gold fever was pretty bad at the time, and we had a rather tough 
crowd forward who might also be descfibed as passengers, for every 
man Jack of them intended to skip when we arrived at Port Philip. 

Fortune favoured us, and in two weeks we were bowling along in the 
north-east trades, making fine runs. One fine, dark but starlit night, 
I had the first watch, and about eleven o’clock had just returned to 
the poop after sweating up the fore studding sails, when I distinctly 
heard a voice above me calling out, “‘ Stand from under the mizzen top!” 
Now, the whole of my watch except the man at the wheel were, I knew, 
forward, where they had been working, and I had seen to it that none 
were absent when pulling was going on. Who, then, coulditbe? Walk- 
ing aft, I could see nobody aloft at the mizzen, and as the man at the 
wheel had heard nothing, I concluded that I had been mistaken, so 
resumed my pacing the deck. Presently I heard the same voice repeat 
“Stand from under the mizzen top!” There could be no mistake this 
time, so I sprang into the mizzen rigging and scrambled into the top, 
but nobody was there, nor anywhere above it. 

Rather scared, I descended, and reported the matter to the captain, 
who was lying down, and asked him to come up. He did so, and had 
not been many minutes on deck when the same warning came again 
—Stand from under the mizzen top!” This time the captain, 
steersman, and myself heard it. Instinctively, we retreated aft out 
of the way, when suddenly a heavy body fell with a dull thud upon the 
deck just under the slings of the cross-jack yard, the sail upon which 
were not set, the wind being well aft. Going up to the object, to our 
horror it proved to be the corpse of a man. Hastily snatching a lamp 
from the binnacle, I threw the light on the face, and saw that it was 
that of a young man, evidently a sailor, but none of our crew, while 
his half-open linen shirt revealed several ugly gashes in his breast and 
was itself full of bloodstains. Appalled by this ghastly sight, we both 
stood for a time in silence, when Captain Reed spoke in an agitated 
tone : 

“* Mr. Thomas, this is awful, but I have had some queer dreams lately. 
I knew something was going to happen. What in God’s name is it ?” 


9 





A Weird Retribution 


‘‘ A man, sir, but none of ours, nor ‘a passenger.” 4 

“Nor a stowaway, Mr. Thomas ? ” 

“No, sir,” I replied; “ that man never came alive on board this 
ship.” p 

I could see that Captain ‘‘TO OUR HORROR IT PROVED : { 
Reed was terribly agitated 7° B® THE CORPSE OF te 

. A MAN 

as we still stood dumb- 
founded beside the gruesome 
thing. Presently he turned 
and went, below, while I re- 
placed the lamp in the 
binnacle. 

The man at the wheel, 
a big Scandinavian, had 
evidently lost his nerve, for 
he let the ship fall off to 
starboard, until nearly 
“caught by the lee,” a 
dangerous thing in a ten- 
knot breeze. Rushing aft, 
I seized the spokes from the 3, \\ }| 
terrified man, and brought % ae on \\ 
the ship gently back to her ——— | 
course, at the same time \ . linn -~< | 
shouting for another man to - Ml a! NN - 
take the helm. The noise \. ae 
brought the captain again "ff 
on deck, who, when the ship bo 
had steadied under the touch ss 
of the new steersman, directed me to call aft the watch. These were 
already at the break of the poop eagerly listening to the disjointed tale 
of the Scandinavian, who had but the haziest idea as to what had really 
happened, and were only restrained from mounting the poop ladder by 
the wholesome, if cruel, discipline then practised in American ships. 

“Mr. Thomas,” the captain said, “ call up the mate, bring the watch 
here, and fetch that binnacle light again.” 

The men heard him and were up at once, and so was Mr. Patten, the 
chief mate. After a talk with the latter, the captain addressed the 
horror-stricken men and told them exactly what he and I had heard 
and seen, at the same time bidding them all come near and by the aid 
of the lamp examine the features of the dead man. 

Such an occurrence as this could not fail to reach the ears of the 
watch below, who now began to stream on to the poop in a very excited 
state, but at sight of the ghastly blood-stained form most of both watches 
shrunk back in horror. 

And there were some fire-eaters in that crowd, I tell you; fellows who 
had taken a hand in the California gold rushes of ’49, had beachcombed 
in the South Seas, and sailed in the “ blood boats ” of the New York 
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sailing packet service; but here, in presence of this awful Thing they 
were as scared as children. 

“Can any of you recognise the dead man ? ” asked Captain Reed. 

A muttered “ No” came from the crowd. 

“Can any of you account for his being here ? ” 

No answer. 
“Then I ask you, men, what do you think should be done with the 
body? It cannot be left here to create a panic among the passengers 

in the morning.” 

“‘ Throw it overboard,” exclaimed several voices. 

“ Be it so,” said the captain, “ and that quickly,” as he turned and 
went below to hide his agitation. 

“* Thomas, I leave the job to you and your watch,” said my colleague, 
a giant from Nantucket, but of finer feelings than most of his kind. 
“°Tain’t seven bells yet, and you’re in charge. I’m goin’ below jes’ 
now.” 

Sending away the port watch, I ordered my own to drag the body 
to the lee rail and throw it over. 

Two men laid hold of the legs, and with what seemed a great effort 
pulled the body to the starboard rail. 

“Must be full of lead,” said one, suppressing an oath. eo, 

“No more of him for me,” added his companion, wiping his face. 

A deeper fear fell upon us all. 

“‘ Let me try,” said another, known to be the strongest man in the 
watch, as striding over the body he vainly attempted to raise it. 

And so, one after the other the men failed in their efforts to lift the 
dead until all had tried save one, a dark-complexioned man named 
Peter Wilson, who was noted as being not only a poor sailor, but was 
disliked by his messmates on account of his silent, gloomy disposition, 
and a way he had of dodging hard work. 

“Here, Wilson,” said the others, “ you have a go now. If you fail 
we must rig a purchase on the crossjack yard, and that’ll keep us up 
after eight bells.” 

Wilson hung back. 

“ Skulking again!” broke from the watch. 

“‘ With a convulsive effort not meant to be a success, Wilson grasped 
the corpse, and, to the amazement of everybody, lifted it quite easily 
and laid it on the rail lengthwise. 

“Over with it; over with the accursed thing!” exclaimed the men 
in chorus, 

The poop-rail was only two and a half feet high, and as Wilson stooped 
over it to throw the body over, he seemed to lean too far, and at the 
instant the ship gave a roll to leeward, while the beholders uttered a 
shout of terror as we saw the arms of the corpse swiftly close around 
Wilson’s body, as both the living and the dead plunged together into 
the sea! 

True to my sailor training, I at once shouted “ Man overboard! In 
studding-sails! All hands on deck!” 











ES ie PRT ME ; ; é : 
“aS BOTH THE LIVING AND THE DEAD PLUNGED TOGETHER INTO THE SEA,” 


But not a man of my watch stirred, and as I threw over a lifebuoy, 


one of them said, “‘ Mr. Thomas, sir, don’t you think Ps 


“‘ Eight bells. Relieve the watch,” interrupted Captain Reed behind 
me. In my excitement, I had not noticed his coming up. 

‘| have dreamt of all this, Mr. Thomas,” he whispered, “‘ and believe 
there is some awful mystery in it which we are ignorant of. Go at once 
and fetch aft that Wilson’s things before the ‘ packet rats’ go through 
them.” 

Wilson had only the proverbial “ South Spainer’s chest with a round 
bottom,” i.¢., a canvas bag, but it was well filled, and in it we found a 
small but very strong oaken box such as was used by the Navy sailors, 
which on being opened by the carpenter—for the key was missing— 
contained, besides other things, an old discharge from the Navy in 
the name of one Terry, if 1 remember rightly, and an “ Account of 
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Wages ” of Thomas Flynne, from the ship Golconda, but no money nor 
valuables were visible. 

These matters were replaced, and the whole put away in the lazaret. 

In the morning the passengers heard of the strange proceedings during 
the night, and many were the speculations in that ship as to what the 
whole thing really meant, some believing that the whole affair was an 
hallucination, while others were too frightened to form any opinion, 
only the crew having had ocular demonstration of the weird tragedy. 
Gradually a mysterious gloom settled down upon the ship, and it was 
with feelings of relief that we arrived at Melbourne, where both crew 
and passengers scuttled out of the Rising Sun in record time. 

Wilson’s belongings were not sold by auction to the crew as customary, 
but handed over to the United States Consul. 

At Melbourne, I received a few copies of the Liverpool Mercury, dated 
a little after our leaving that port, and in one of them read (I give Mr. 
Thomas’s quotation as nearly as I-can remember it) :— 

Tue Peter Street Murper. 

“With reference to this terrible outrage, already reported in our 
columns, it is satisfactory to be able to state that owing to the exertions 
of Detective-Inspector Carlisle, there is every prospect of the perpetrator 
being speedily brought to justice. Satisfactory evidence is now forth- 
coming that the man who was seen in company with the victim at the 
‘Grecian,’ and left him there, met him later on at ‘ The Constellation,’ 
in Whitechapel, near the scene of the murder, They left the latter house 
at closing time, Flynne then being intoxicated, but quite able to walk. 
This man is said to be a deserter from the Royal Navy named Peter 
Terry, late of H.M.S. Crocodile, serving a second term. Terry is de- 
scribed as a strongly-built man of twenty-eight, five feet nine in height, 
dark-complexion, brown hair and eyes, a native of Portsmouth, and 
speaking with a strong local accent. A full description of the man has 
been sent broadcast all over the country, and the police are confident 
of his speedy arrest.” 

This left no doubt as to the identity of “‘ Wilson,” and the fearsome 
judgment which overtook him was in a measure explained, but so deep 
was its impression upon my mind that I did that which I had never 
done before—I deserted, but having no relish for gold-digging came to 
Callao in the Lord Elgin, lying alongside you now. 


Out of many persons to whom I have related this mysterious occur- 
rence, the only ones who seemed in any way able to account for it were 
some friends of the Spiritualistic persuasion. As for myself, not being 
of that way of thinking, I am as mystified to-day as when I heard the 


story. 





THE AFFAIR AT 
No. 5, SURREY PLACE 


By Atrrep B. Cooper 


Illustrated by A. S. Boyd 


|] AM the only person living who is in possession of 
the secret of No. 5, Surrey Place. It matters to 
no one now except Robert Emmet, and he is 
probably the last person in the world to wish 
matters otherwise, seeing that all his troubles 
worked out for his good. 

I have the newspaper cuttings still. They were 
too piquant to destroy, and they are souvenirs of 
an event in my life which I recall with very mixed feelings—sorrow that 
I ever sank so low, satisfaction that my fall brought Norman MacVie 
again into my life; and a sort of mixture of the two—deeper sorrow for 
my unworthiness, and a higher joy for my unbelievable prospect of 
happiness with one who is but a little lower than the angels. 

Before I give excerpts from the newspapers, I think I ought to say 
that I was totally in ignorance of the House’s sinister reputation. Had 
I known, things might not have happened so aptly. But there is no 
doubt the story of a tall spectre, draped in the regulation white, and 
having a habit of waving its arms in a very wild, uncanny fashion, was 
well-known in the neighbourhood. 

[ wili here transcribe one of the paragraphs taken from a halfpenny 
morning paper :— 

“‘ ASTONISHING CowARDICE OF A PoLIcEMAN.” 

“ Robert Emmet, an officer in the Y Division, has been dismissed 
from the police-force for alleged cowardice. A few nights ago, No. 5, 
Surrey Place, was burglariously entered, and, although the officer seems 
to have made some attempt to arrest the bu: rglar, he appears finally 
to have thought discretion the better part of valour and to have fled. 
He was seen by his Inspector speeding along the pavement with out- 
stretched arms and features distorted with fear, as though, instead of 
a burglar, he had encountered a spectre. No. 5, Surrey Place, is the 
residence of Mr. Jonas Capper, the well-known bibliophile, and was 

closed at the time, Mr. Capper being at Monte Carlo. An old man- 
servant was in the habit of inspecting the premises at stated intervals. 
That the policeman’s intervention disturbed the thief is evident, for a 
large assortment of articles was found literally flung pell-mell about 
the tiled hall, and, in fact, as far as can be ascertained, nothing is missing. 
The conclusion drawn by ‘the authorities from the policeman’ s lame story 
is that he was scared almost out of his wits by the appearance of a masked 
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and armed burglar. The circumstance, which makes Emmet’s conduct 
the more inexplicable is that he is an army reservist with an excellent 
record of active service. Yet he ran away, and his dismissal is an in- 


evitable result.” 


One of the evening papers made a good deal of fuss about this dis- 
missal, and seems to have sent its liveliest interviewer to have a talk 
with the ex-army man. This scribe did full justice to his opportunity, 
and the interview was published. in the form of question and answer, 
just as it had occurred, presumably. Here is a part of it :-— 


INTERVIEWER: It’s difficult to understand how a brave man, such 
as you have proved yourself, could show the white feather. 

Ex-Poticeman: White feather be blowed! (or something to that 
effect). ve told ’em twenty times what it was, but what’s the use ? 
They only told me I’d been drinking: But it’s true—true as gospel, 
s’elp me! 

INTERVIEWER: What did you tell them ? 

Ex-Po.ticeman: Why, that I seen a ghost. Every slavey in the 
neighbourhood knows the ’ouse is ’aunted, and there’s not a girl’ll stop 
a week. I was only talking about it to James, the butler, when I seen 
him comin’ out the night afore. Do you think I’d ha’ run away from a 
flesh an’ blood burglar? Not me! No, nor from ’arf-a-dozen. But 
ghosteses I never could stand, and it was a ghost I seen, or my name’s 
not Robert Emmet. 44 

INTERVIEWER: What was it like ? 

Ex-Pouticeman: Like nothin’ I ever seen afore. It seemed to rise 
out o’ the floor to a height o’ ten feet or so, and stretch out long white 
arms to grip me—ugh! I didn’t stop to make any notes, but I’ll bet 
I could identify it—I’ll give you that job if you want it. It was a ghost 
right enough. Tell me what smashed the front window? Tell me that. 
Not a thing of flesh an’ blood, you may be sure. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, I’ve heard of windows being smashed and fur- . 
niture and crockery scattered about by so-called superhuman agency, 
but I’ve always had my-doubts. 

Ex-PoticemMaAn: Well, it’s what happened in Surrey Place. 

INTERVIEWER: But report says that the burglar broke the window 
to effect an entrance. 

Ex-Porirceman: That’s another specimen of their know-all style. 
I saw—leastways, | heard—that window broken. It was done just as 
I was goin’ up the steps. It was broke from inside, just as if there'd 
been a gas-explosion. Nothin’ did it, as I seen. 

INTERVIEWER: Had you noticed something amiss, that made you 
go up the steps ? 

Ex-Pouiceman : No, I’d just left the Inspector that minute almost. 
James was in the habit of comin’ to feed the cat an’ forward the letters 
to the old gent while he was away. He gen’rally came at nine in the 
morning and about eleven at night. 





INTERVIEWER: In that. 
case, then, you would.ex- 
pect to see thehouse pretty 
well lighted up, if he was 
in the habit of looking all 
round ? 

Ex-Po.icEMAN: He was; 
an’ often had a light in one 
or two rooms. But now 
I’m dismissed I may as 
well confess that I went a 
little aside from my strict 
dooty that night. Mr. 
Capper has his valet with 
him, but James is a sort of 
occasional butler, coming 
three or four times a week 
sometimes, though. But 
he lives out, at some dis- 
tance, in fact, an’ takes on 
other jobs as well in his 
sparetime. I’d just got to 
the front o’ No. § the night 


afore when out comes - 


James. “ Hello! ” he says, 
“Robbut, [I’m glad I 
runned across you,” he 
says, “ ’cause I want you 
todo my dooty to-morrow 
night. White, the under- 
taker’s, giving a blow-out, 
and he wants me to go 
and give him a ’and— 
see?”? White was an old 
friend, but James had 
promised Mr. Capper 
faithful that he’d take a 
look round every night, 
so to oblige him, I con- 
sented and took the key. 
INTERVIEWER: And you 
did this act of kindness 
for your old friend ? 
“ Ex -Poyiceman: Uf 
course I did—leastways, 


~ 


6, Saree Place 


“ SEEMED’ TO RISE RIGHT OUT O’ THE FLOOR TO A¥ é 
HEIGHT 0’ TEN FEET OR SO,’ 


I meant to do it. Now, I will say this, 


I never thought of ghosteses, although I’d ’eard so much, not 
till I was a-turnin’ the key in the lock. Then somehow it came 
over me—a sort o’ lonesome feeling. There’s' a_big dark plush 
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curtain hangs on one side o’ the staircase an’ it was just in front of that 
the ghost appeared. There was no light in the hall, but the moon was 
shinin’ on the big painted window at the side o’ the staircase, an’ the 
street lamp is right afront o’ the door, so I couldn’t mistake it, could I? 

INTERVIEWER: But you didn’t stay long to investigate ? 

Ex-Poriceman: You bet, I didn’t. The worst of it is, I’d just left 
the inspector an’ seen his face turned in the right direction, an’ blowed 
if I didn’t run after him without thinkin’. I was at Colenso an’ Spion 
Kop, an’ I’m dismissed from the force for cowardice. That’s the pill 
I can’t swallow. But it was no burglar. Burglars don’t go about 
houses in white sheets an’ smash windows twenty yards from where 
they’re standin’—do they now ? 


II. 


As I have already said, I had got into very low water. It was my 
own fault, for I had ridden a long time for a fall. My father had washed 
his hands of me, and I don’t wonder at it. I had gone the pace with a 
vengeance, and now was reaping the bitter fruit of my folly. But 
my course of life had not hitherto led me into any breach of the law of 
the land. Towards the close of 1905, however, I had got as far as sleep- 
ing—or, at least, trying to sleep—on the Embankment, and then social 
revolt set in, and, as the nights grew colder, I felt ready for anything— 
even burglary. 

Like many another fool who treats himself badly, I was too apt to 
attribute to the rotten state of society the ills which were the immediate 
result of my own folly. I had worked myself up into that dangerous 
state of mind which transmutes war against the established order into 
a virtue. Society would not let me live—so much the worse for society. 
I would live, and at society’s expense, too. In short, what I could not 
obtain by fair means I would obtain by foul. 

I need not detail the means by which I learned that No. 5, Surrey 
Place, was temporarily unoccupied. My information came accidentally, 
and in a mad fit of desperation and social revolt I determined to pay 
No. § a burglarious visit on some date to be determined by circum- 
stances. 

I kept the house under observation for some nights. With the collar 
of my old overcoat turned up and my bowler pulled well down over 
my ears, I made a typical seller of wax vestas to the very occasional 
pedestrians whose business or pleasure brought them into the precincts 
of Surrey Place. It was soon evident that a certain old man had been 
deputed to visit the house periodically during the time the master was 
away, for he turned up regularly towards ten-thirty, and let himself in 
with a latch-key. He went all over the house as far as I could see, 
switching on the electric lights and occasionally appearing at one of 
the windows. 

The old man’s habit was evidently known to the police, for I saw the 
man on the beat pass more than once when the lights were appearing 
in different parts of the house, but he took little or no notice. Then the 
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night-policeman would come on, the butler would slam the front door, 
verhaps exchange a word with him, and go away. 

On the third night of my observation, the old fellow called to the 
night-duty man as he was coming down the front steps, and they stood 
talking together. I dared not get close enough to overhear the conver- 
sation, but just as they were parting, and were separated by some little 
space, they finished the conversation like this : 

“Oh, I was forgettin’ to gie you the key, Robbut. ’Ere ’tis.” 

They drew together again for a moment, and the policeman put the 
key into an inside“pocket of his tunic. 

“You may rest easy,” he said, 

“but I shan’t be able to goin 
to-morrow night till after this 
time. Say nothin’ to the other 
chap. ‘Least said,’ you know 
—but I'll go through all right, 
and look arter the cat, too. 
So long, Jos!” 

Now it didn’t take a Sher- 
lock Holmes to piece these 
things together, and come to a 
pretty accurate conclusion. The 
butler evidently could not come 
on the following night and had 
asked his friend the constable 
to slip into the house in his 
place, take a glance round, and 
feed the cat.. Why the old chap 
who lived at No. § didn’t, ere | 
he departed, put in a caretaker, | yy Vi) i Vi 
and have done with it, is no § | i, 
business of mine. The fact re- [RE elf tli luli 
mains that he hadnot done so, RAR 5 peut Ap bli 
perhaps for reasons of economy. evil a 

My plans were soon made. I 
would get into the house a little 
earlier than the old man usually 
came, so as to give myself Mi as f 
plenty of time, and leave be- ee" 6. © Rn ele 
fore the hour at which the con- Ae fi Wi dd Ge MU 
stable might be expected to 
“look in.” You will quite see 
that this suited my book ad- 
mirably, for the policeman on 
the beat at that time, even if he 
saw lights about the house, 
would imagine that it was the 
old butler making his rounds. 
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Meanwhile I could take my pick of any valuables which came to 
hand in comfort. 

I had previously reconnoitred the back premises, for I had committed 

myself to doing the thing thoroughly, and had almost succeeded in 
stifling the twinges of conscience that still visited me occasionally, in 
spite of my state of revolt. I had no doubt I could get in without much 
difficulty. In my school days I had belonged to the school fire-brigade ; 
little did the master who trained us think that one of his pupils would 
put his lessons to so wicked a use. But there it was. I was noted at 
school for my skill in getting out or in by any means most readily avail- 
able. . 
I had had one memorable opportunity of putting my training to the 
proof. It occurred when I was in the Sixth at Peterhouse. Good old 
MacVie! I remember wondering what had become of him when an 
event rose before my mind like a scene in another life. He would have 
lost his life but for me—I can say that truly. I was the monitor in 
his dormitory when the fire occurred, and he and I were the last out; 
but he was unconscious in my arms, and we had to negotiate a blazing 
staircase. I was six feet high even then, and as strong as a colt. He 
was awfully grateful. . He had expectations in those days, but they came 
to nothing. His uncle, and guardian, an officer in the army, was killed 
in India somewhere. His fortune went toa branch of the family which 
he cordially hated, for he died intestate, or, at least, no will had ever 
been found. 

I visited him once at his home before his mother died, and that was 
when I first saw Mary MacVie. Even in those early days, her hair in a 
thick plait down her back, there was not another girl in the world like her. 
Perhaps if the mother had not died and left them parentless, I should 
have gone again. But after that, MacVie stayed at school during vac., 
for his guardian was in India, and he had no other near relative who 
cared for him sufficiently to inquire where he spent his holidays. Who 
knows but it might have made a difference to me? I had no sister of 
my own, and my father was a hard man. I remember thinking, even 
in those far-off days that I could do or be anything for Mary MacVie’s 
sake. But she passed-out of my life, and I passed out of any 
society where I should be likely to meet either her or the likes of her. 

But that is neither here nor there at present. The main fact is, that 
I was inside No. § on the stroke of ten the next night. My first visit 
was to the larder, not because I hoped to find much there, but because 
I was so ravenously hungry that I envied the prodigal his husks. But 
I found very little. The house had been too long tenantless. I was 
just coming out, having switched off the light, when something brushed 
against my legs. I instinctively jumped aside, and the weirdest 
sensation I ever experienced ran down my spine and tingled to my toes. 

The next moment I felt something glide past the other leg. I had 
just enough presence of mind left to switch on the light again, and then 
I laughed at my fears and stooped to stroke the little black imp, for 
I was ever fond of a cat. I visited all the rooms on the ground floor, 
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just as the butler might have done, and annexed several articles the 
value and bulk of which were in inverse ratio. But wherever I went 
the black cat followed. She looked into the cupboards with me, stalked 
me under cover of chair and couch, and watched me intently from the 
vantage ground of the sideboard as I picked up unconsidered trifles. 
I “shooed” her off once or twice, for her close observation made 
me feel a bit uncomfortable. But she was evidently revelling in my 
companionship, and came back with such a modest, ingratiating air, 
that I invariably ended by stroking her into increased effusiveness. 

[ left the few things I had gathered at the foot of the stairs, and went 
aloft. The black cat went in front of me to show me the way, just pre- 
ceding me by the fraction of an inch, so that every time I made an upward 
step I seemed in danger of treading upon her. 

I was soon busy upstairs,’ and, looking round for some means of dis- 


posing of my loot until I was finally ready to make it up, rejecting: or 
It 





retaining as suited me best. With a sudden tug I stripped a white 
counterpane from one of the beds, and in so doing gave puss her first 
realscare. She evidently believed in ghosts and thought one had arrived, 
for she fled out to the landing. I spread the counterpane just outside 
the door, so that, as I passed from room to room, I could drop my pick- 
ings on its ample surface. : 

Presently I forgot that I was already acriminal. I forgot to indulge 
in casuistical reasonings having for their premises my own hard fate, 
the indifference of the world, and the heartless greed of society, and for 
their conclusion the inalienable right of a man to live. I was just an 
ardent bibliophile again, for I had entered the library. I had held on 
to my very small but choice collection of first editions long after I had 
began to feel the pinch of want, but they were wrung from me one by 
one, like drops of my heart’s blood. 

I turned over the leaves of some big folios lying on aside table. ‘“ Hullo 
puss! Back again?” I said. She was walking: over the black-letter 
pages as though they were the tiles, and rubbing her whiskers against 
my cheek as she passed. 

Oh, what ambrosial hours I could have spent in that room! I walked 
round the shelves noting many a rare and coveted volume. Yet—here’s 
a strange problem for the student of psychology—I never dreamt of 
annexing one of them, although they were the most valuable articles I 
had. hitherto handled. 

Ah, “Lavengro”! I took the little octavo volume from - the 
shelf and opened it. It was of little intrinsic value, for, although a 
first edition, it had been cut and remarkably well-thumbed. But it 
was a great favourite of mine, and I was soon dipping into it, and might 
have been there till morning, or at least until the constable discovered 
me, had not the black cat put her claws through my trousers in the in- 
tensity of her affection. At that moment, too, a neighbouring clock 
began to strive eleven, and I suddenly realized that I had been wasting 
valuable time in the library—a waste which had tragic consequences. 

Perhaps my bookish surroundings, with their savour of old dead 
days beyond recall, had awakened my better self, for I still stood a 
moment, after realizing my danger, debating with myself whether I 
would not leave the house as empty-handed as I had entered it. But 
the saner fit was short-lived, and I made all haste to get both myself and — 
my spoil away before the “ friendly ” policeman should appear on the 
scene. So I took the counterpane by the corners, and, gathering it 
up, in a rough and ready fashion, into my arms, carried it much as a 
washerwoman carries home the wash. 

It was my attendant imp, the black cat, that was my undoing. Possibly 
she thought I was the butler’s deputy, and that I had her supper hidden 
somewhere about my person. I could not see my feet, so I did not know 
that she was preceding me downstairs as she had preceded me up. When 
I was still a dozen steps from the bottom of the stairs, I stepped on her. 
She gave a terrific yell, and I, losing my footing, and encumbered with 
my burden, pitched helplessly down the stairs head foremost, fetched a 
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double somersault, and landed in the middle of the hall. I remember 
hearing a terrific crash of breaking glass, and mistily concluded that the 
cat, frightened almost to death, had bolted clean through one of the 
front windows. I strove to realize the situation. What was this cling- 
ing, enfolding presence, holding my arms and trammelling all my move- 
ments? I made a supreme effort, struggled to my feet, and flung my 
arms above my head in a frantic effort to-get rid of the fetters which, 
as I thought in my dazed condition, were enchaining me. 

Then I heard a fearful cry, a cry as of a man in mortal fear—such a 
cry as one dreams of but seldom hears. It made_my blood run cold. 
The next instant I was free. The white counterpane, which had wound 
itself about my head and shoulders in -my topsy-turvy and precipitate 
descent, fell at my feet, and I was just in time to see a policeman, with 
outstretched hands, rushing down the steps as though all the demons 
in Hades were at his heels. 

I was sane again and my own man. Perhaps the fearful whack with 
which my head struck the tiled hall had knocked all the nonsense out of 
me. However, I deliberately took my hat from the rack, where I had 
hung it as I passed through the hall, walked to the door, glanced hurriedly 
to right and left, closed the door behind me, stepped across the street, 
and took the first turning to the left. I had come away empty-handed, 
and my brief criminal career was over. 

I came away empty-handed, but if that term includes pockets, it 
needs modification. I found “ Lavengro” in my pocket next day. I 


intended to return it to its owner anonymously, but dipped into it afresh 
in the meantime. On the fly-leaf was written the name ‘‘ Norman 
Cosmo MacVie, Delhi, India.” This interested me greatly, for it was 
the exact cognomen of the youngster I had carried out of the fire at 
Peterhouse. But it was as nothing compared to the discovery I made 
on the last blank page in the book. Written in lead pencil, with a shaky 
hand, very faint, but quite readable, was : 


“ CuirraL.—I give-and bequeath all I die possessed of to my 
dear nephew and godson, Norman Cosmo MacVie, of Kelso, and 
to my dear niece, his sister, Mary Cosmo MacVie, to be divided 
equally, and if either shall die without issue the whole estate shall 
go to the survivor.” 


Then followed the signature of the legator and the signatures of two 
witnesses, the one the captain’s orderly and the other:a sergeant. 

I went to my father’s own solicitor in Chancery Lane, and when I 
ent in my name—verbally, for I did not possess a card—he came out, 
like the father in the parable, and took me into his room as if I had 
been a long-lost son. 

He asked me a hundred questions about myself, all of which I answered 
truthfully, while he punctuated my dreary recital with murmurs of pity, 
bursts of blame—not of me but always of someone else—and a final 
“ Bravo !-” when I wound up by declaring that, having come to the 
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end of the lane, I was going to turn back and try to regain my lost 
character. 

“It’s uphill going back,” said the old lawyer, sagely. “ I was talking 
to your father about you the other day, and—he hasn’t forgotten. | 
think, if I were to ask him, from you, and tell him I’ve seen you, he 
would make you a small allowance.” 

I thanked the old man fervently, for I was so utterly devoid of funds 
that I could not even advertise for my old school-fellow. Indeed, it 
was in the hope that this kindly old lawyer would perhaps help me in 
the matter for the sake of “ auld lang syne,” that I had come to his 
chambers. So I produced my “ find.” 

His interest was unbounded, and he began his list of questions again. 
But this time I parried them. I saw no necessity why he should know 
the exact circumstances of the discovery of the will in its strange hiding- 
place. The only points of concern were—Was it valid? If so, where 
were the beneficiaries ? 

I got my allowance—ten pounds a month !—and I just about doubled 
it by writing bibliographical articles and cheap fiction. But my father 
would not see me. He wanted further proof of my sincerity. _ 

Meanwhile old Lawyer Banks advertised, and advertised in vain, for 
Norman Cosmo MacVie. Three months passed, and I was just stepping 
out of the lawyer’s office, when I observed a young woman looking 
anxiously at the bewildering array of brass plates to the left and right 
of the porch. 

“Can you tell me whether Messrs. Banks and Beesley are in this 
building ?” she inquired, turning suddenly towards me. 

I knew her. It was twelve years since I had seen her, and we had 
laughed and romped together. But it is only one girl in a million who 
has bronze hair, combined with violet eyes, and only one girl in the 
world who has this combination in perfection. 

I said: “ You don’t know me, but I know you. You are Miss Mary 
MacVie, Norman’s sister, and I’m . 

When I pronounced my name all the stately reserve dropped from 
her. Her lovely eyes lighted up. Then a cloud came across her face. 
“* He spoke of you the day he died,” she said. 

“Not Norman?” I said. “ Dead?” 

* Yes,” she said sadly—“ a year ago.” 

Then I held out my hand and she put hers in mine, and we stood 
for a few moments in the porch—with people coming and going—in 
silent sympathy. 

“ You are here in answer to an advertisement, I presume ?” I said 
presently. 

“* Yes, one of the girls in the shop called my attention to it yesterday, 
and I got an hour off to come and see what it meant.” é, 

“More hardship!” I thought. ‘ Heaven send this is the end of it— 
for her.” 





« ” * * ” bal 


How the will had come to be written on a fly-leaf of “ Lavengro,” 
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“you DON’T KNOW ME, 
BUT I KNOW YOU,’ ” 


which had evidently originally belonged to the testator’s father, Mary’s 
grandad, who had served under Havelock and Colin Campbell in the 
Mutiny, can only be surmised. Every mother’s son of the testator’s © 
company was eventually-massacred at Chitral, but poor Captain MacVie 
is supposed to have died of his wounds a few days before the expedition 
was finally cut up. His book was perhaps the only bit of paper avail- 
able, and it was a miracle that it ever reached anyone it was intended 
to benefit. 

Of course, the old chap I nearly “ burgled ” had nothing to do with 
the matter. It never transpired in the courts where the book came from 
in the last resort, but the old bibliophile, Capper, had probably bought 
it at a sale, and, hardly knowing that he had it, never missed it. But 
the law is slow, and the case was dragged from court to court. The 
people who had the snug little estate in Scotland, which ought to have 
been Mary MacVie’s, had plenty beside which no one else claimed, but 
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they would have kept out their poor little kinswoman all the same if 
they could. 

But old Lawyer Banks was a tower of strength, and my own father 
turned up trumps, too. They financed the case because they believed 
in it, and Mary won. 

Dear girl! She “lived in” at a West End drapery house, and she 
loathed it. I think, at first, that was why she was so glad to have 
someone to talk to who had known her in years gone by. Then the 
Regent’s Park was so close at hand, too! 

That was just how it came about. She accepted me like a child. 
Robert Emmet, the ex-policeman and army-reservist, is “ our ” employ 
now. I felt I owed him some reparation, for he was the innocent 
victim of my wickedness. So, after Mary and I were married, I found 
him out and engaged him. Robert has never suspected how his good 
fortune came to pass. Believing firmly, as he does, in ghosts, it is 
possible that he attributes it all to occult influence ! 





L. ROWNEL 
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Se, HARLIE BRETT bit at the end of his stylo and 
*] tried hard to think of another word to rhyme with 
“love.” It was unfortunate that the word eluded 
him, because his “ Ode to a Suffragette” was all 
but complete. 
oe) es AS Es) PR The Reporters’ Room of the Daily Mercury was 
AROS Fi] not exactly the place one would have chosen for 
eee poetical achievement at any time, but on that 
particular morning there was an even greater hubbub than usual. At 
the entrance of one of the messenger-boys the din died down. 

“Mr. Brett here ? ” 

Charlie looked up with an exclamation of annoyance, for the summons 
doubtless meant another assignment. He had already done a fire that 
morning, thirsty work at the best of times, and he had hoped for a short 
rest. He unwillingly knocked the ashes out of his pipe and got up. 

“Mr. Sellars wants you! ” 

One or two men whistled. Charlie, who was young at the game, 
coloured and looked surprised. For Sellars was in charge of the cele- 
brated “ Page Five,” and a call from him might mean a chance of getting 
out of the rut. He’ made for the door with alacrity. 

“‘ Good business, Brett,”? someone called after him. 

Mr. Sellars was urbanity itself. Reputations were made—and unmade 
—with great rapidity on the staff of the Mercury, and the Editor of 
Page Five was nearly as young as Charlie. 

“We liked that descriptive thing of yours on the Rotherhithe Bottle 
Makers last week,” he said, by way of introduction, “ and I want you 
to get a talk with this Princess Pauline of Lippe-Minstadt.’ 

Though there was no apparent connection between the two subjects, 
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Charlie merely nodded. Sellars handed him a cutting from the Courier, 
the Mercury’s great rival. 

“It'll run to three-quarters, not more,” he said. 

Out in the corridor Charlie read the cutting : 

“The Princess Pauline of Lippe-Minstadt has arrived at Bruce’s 
Hotel, Stafford Street. Her Serene Highness has achieved notoriety 
at a particularly straitlaced Court by her defiance of the conventions, 
and is said to have made herself particularly obnoxious to the Emperor 
by her public pronouncements on the subject of Woman’s Rights. It 
is believed that the object of her visit is to confer with the leaders of 
the Women’s Suffrage movement in this country.” 

The occasion seemed one for celebration, so, finding that it was 
lunch time, Charlie added to his chop half a bottle of Burgundy. 

The only paper available at the restaurant was the Courier, and, 
scanning its columns with critical eye, he found himself wishing, not for 
the first time, that he was on its staff. -He had been decently brought 
up, and the Mercury was so confoundedly yellow that much of his work 
was distinctly distasteful to him. The Courier, on the other hand, 
though certainly tinged with the prevailing colour, had a more literary 
flavour, and, for the time being, more respectable politics. 

Realising at length that this was not an appropriate train of thought, 
since the Mercury had just given him his first chance of distinction, 
Charlie paid his bill and made for Bruce’s Hotel. 

It is not the everyday lot of a reporter to chat with a Princess, and 
he began to wonder for the first time whether his half-forgotten German 
would prove adequate in case she decided to talk in her native tongue. 

Other difficulties also occurred to him, but the one by which he actually 
found himself faced on reaching the Hotel he had scarcely bargained for. 
Her Highness was receiving nobody! Now when a woman has a mission 
in life she is usually not only willing but anxious to talk about it, and 
Charlie could scarcely believe that the answer of the superior young 
person in the enquiry bureau was final. 

“‘ If you will send my card to the Princess I feel convinced 

He stopped short. At the foot of the stairs, a few yards away, a girl 
had paused to finish pulling on her gloves. It was obvious that she was 
also listening to him, and her smile betrayed considerable amusement. 

Always susceptible, Charlie saw at a glance that she was exquisitely 
pretty and daintily dressed. If this was the Princess, as he concluded 
from the interest she was taking-in his duel with the bookkeeper, how 
different she was from the militant type of lady suffragist whom he had 
so frequently reported at public meetings! It was impossible—he had 
jumped to a false conclusion—she could not be the Princess ! 

, Once again he turned to the little window. 

“If you will send up my card,” he repeated, “ Her Highness, seeing 
that I represent the Mercury, may possibly rr 

“I am sorry, but our instructions are that the Princess is ‘not at 
home.’ ” 

Charlie“ turned away with the disconsolate thought that he had 
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captured what is technically 

known as a “stumer.” He fi 

was just in time to see the! 

girl disappearing through 

the swing doors. He fol- —ae 
lowed, to find an obsequious WAITING TAXI,” 
doorkeeper whistling for a 
taxi. The girl turned her 
head as he came out, hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then 
addressed him. i 

“Did you really very 
much wish to see me ? ” 

Her English was almost 
perfect, but not quite. It 
had the faintest suspicion 
of a gutteral which, far from 
being ugly, seemed to give 
her words emphasis, and 
oint. 

Charlie had his hat in his 
hand in the twinkling of an 
eye. 





“Tf your Highness can 
y gh 
spare me a few minutes_be- 


fore going out re 


But the Princess shook her 
head like the spoilt child she 
doubtless was. 

“Indeed, I cannot do 
that. I have much shop- 
ping to do, and I already 
have been detained. But if 
you will drive with me to Regent Street—See !—here comes one of your 
delightful automobile voiturettes. I love them, you may tell your 
readers that, will you? Come!” 

Charlie, very self-conscious, followed the Princess down the steps. 
To “ love,” as she pronounced it, he could think of many rhymes; _ but 
for ordinary prose he seemed momentarily at a loss. Inured as he 
was to novel experiences, the altogether unusual nature of this particular 
one found him unprepared. 

Moreover, a pretty face had a way of weaving a spell round him. To 
say that the proximity of the Princess in the swiftly moving cab in- 
toxicated him would be merely figurative, but it certainly rendered him 
speechless. And speechlessness in an interviewer is somewhat out of 
place. 

It was the Princess who spoke first. 

“I was obliged to say I would see no one,” she began apologetically. 
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“ That silly paragraph in the paper has brought everyone to see me. I 
was besieged all the morning.” 

“That was the Courier,” remarked Charlie; “ incidentally, I am 
afraid it brought me. “It was very kind of your Highness to make an 
exception.” 

A pair of dark blue eyes looked earnestly into his, and he felt the 
blood rising to his cheeks under the scrutiny. 

“ It was on the impulse of the moment, and with a purpose,” replied 
the Princess. “I heard you mention the name of a paper, and—I liked 
the look of you.” 

Charlie bowed. The Blood Royal, he remembered, had certain privi- 
leges in the matter of candour, and he presumed that these privileges 
extended to the Blood Serene, of which the Princess Pauline of Lippe- 
Minstadt was certainly the most serene embodiment he had ever dreamed 
of. He felt very much as one of Napoleon’s Marshals must have done 
when the Emperor playfully pulled his ear. 

“ If I can be of any service in putting your Highness’s views before 
the public ” he ventured, 

** Views |” 

The Princess pronounced the word to rhyme with “ deuce,” and the 
angry light which flashed from her eyes made it apparent that he had 
somehow struck the wrong note. 

“It is that which I want to talk about,” she said, with her quaint 


emphasis ; “I have no views! That silly paper has confused me with 


my brother’s wife. It is maddening ! ” 


“ And your visit has nothing to do with Women’s Suffrage ? ” 

* Nothing at all!” 

Charlie suddenly saw the opening sentence of his 
out in all the brazen confidence of type. 

“* We are in the best position to state,” it would run, “ that the motive 
ascribed by an enterprising contemporary to the visit of Princess Pauline 
of Lippe-Minstadt is absolutely devoid of fact, and has occasioned Her 
Serene Highness considerable pain and annoyance.” 

“I will see that the announcement is contradicted,” he said. 

The Princess suddenly-shifted her position and laid a delicately-gloved 
hand upon his arm. It was obvious that she was in deadly earnest. 

“ That is not all I wish you to say,” she continued. ‘“ You have it 
in your power, if you will, to do me a very real personal service, Mr. ry 

** My name is Brett! ” 

“ And your paper, Mr. Brett, was it the Times ?” 

“The Mercury, madam. Anything in my power, I am sure 

“ But why have we stopped ?” 

Incredible as it seemed, they were already in Regent Street. Charlie 
announced the fact with some misgiving. 

“* But is there no place where we can talk? It is of the very utmost 
importance, what I have to say to you. Ah! The very thing! A tea 
shop just across the road! You see?” 

Before Charlie could turn his head, the Princess had alighted. Following 


“ story ” standing 
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as quickly as he 
could, he found him- = 
self reflecting that in . OMe | 
whatever details the qi! | | 
“1 AM THE PRINCESS 
f PAULINE OF fa of 
1" 


. < AM 
Courier -was wrong, By Bc sink ivy 
ieee LIPPE-MINSTADT.” 


it was certainly cor- 
rect in describing her 
as unconventional. 
But it was so évident 
that everything she 
did was dictated. by 
impulse, that she re- 
minded him morefand 
more of a child just 
escaped from school 
and a little demoral- 
ised by the sudden 
rush of freedom. 
These thoughts 
occurred afterwards, 
when he was back in 
the smoky Reporters’ 
Room, writing the 
story of the most 
thrilling hour of his 
life. Forthe moment, 
however, the arch of 
her instep, the fit of 
her skirt, the coquet- 
tish tilt of her hat, and, 
more than all, the 
eloquence of her eyes, '\\\\ 
enslaved him beyond 
all hope of release. 
Seated opposite to her at a secluded table in the little tea-room, Charlie 
Brett fell desperately in love. 
“| have run away from home, Mr. Brett 
“What? ” 
Charlie looked at her sharply, half-fearing that she was laughing at 
him, but the blue eyes were grave. He even thought he detected tears, 
‘You are surprised. It is not wonderful. People in my station of 


life do not usually run away from home, and I can forgive you for doubt- 
! 99 














1? 


ing me. But jt is true 

‘‘ And you tell me this as a journalist ? ” 

Not for worlds would Charlie have taken unfair advantage of this 
intoxicating téte-d-téte. 

“ Yes,” replied the Princess. “I tell it to you because I think you 
will use what I say. with discretion, and for my benefit. I meant to 
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speak nothing of it at all. But this silly Courier has forced me to explain 
myself. Listen, Mr. Brett; you will not say I told you this! You 
may say it came from what source you like, but not from me.” 

“We are in a position to positively state ? quoted Charlie. 

The Princess clapped her hands. She had taken one glove off, and 
Charlie greatly desired to take her delicate little hand and press it. 

‘May I ask why you have taken such a step ?” he said. 

The Princess sighed. 

“It is a story uninteresting, no doubt, to everyone but myself,” she 
replied. “ My father, the Grand Duke of Lippe-Minstadt, wishes me 
to marry amanI hate. Here in England you are free, but it was difficult 
to resist in my position. I cried, I begged, I threatened ; but my father 
would not yield. Then, in a moment of desperation, I ran away. You 
think I was foolish ? ” 

“For a Princess, yes, madame! You are young and beautiful. 
How could you hope to free yourself like that ? ” 

Charlie’s obvious sincerity made the Princess blush and for a moment 
her eyes flashed that mischievous look which he had first seen at the 
Hotel. But she quickly recovered her gravity. 

“It was not as foolish as you imagine,” she continued. ‘‘ Of course, 
I shall be fetched back. Doubtless a detective from our Embassy is 
already on my track. Don’t look so startled, Mr. Brett! Don’t you 
understand that through you the real explanation will be made public 
and the man who wants to marry me will feel slighted. Indeed, he will 
be laughed at all over Europe. And I shall be free!” 

The recital was evidently finished, for the Princess had begun to put 
on her glove again. 

“ Free!” ejaculated poor Charlie; “ free from one man, to meet a 
fate perhaps even worse with another ! ” 

The Princess rose, and her expression seemed a little cold. 

“‘ That is another matter ! ” she said. 

Charlie got up with a sickening feeling that he had offended her. 
But was ever a woman—and a Princess, too—so tantalizing ? 

As he was handing her into the waiting taxicab, she softened a little. 

“It is sweet of you to help me,” she said, gratefully, “and don’t 
forget to say it is my sister-in-law who lectures on Women’s Rights ! ” 

“Nothing you have said will be forgotten, madame,” replied Charlie, 
with a grave bow. 

“Then good-bye, Mr. Brett, and thank you. Will you direct the 
chauffeur to Robinson and Cleaver’s ? ” 

She had gone, and Charlie stood waiting on the kerb until she was 
entirely lost to him in the traffic. Then with a sigh he turned eastward. 

When, a couple of hours later, he put the finishing tauches to his 
article, he felt that he had written something to be proud of. He had 
style and polish, and although Mr. Sellars might in this instance accuse 
him of undue restraint, he felt that the delicacy with which he had 
touched upon the Princess’s romance would at least appeal to the lady 
herself and win, what, in his sentimental soul he most desired, her 
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commendation. He would never know for certain, as he would probably 
never see her again, but that was the penalty of his littleness. 

He handed in his copy and found time to round off his “ Ode to a 
Suffragette,” with a facetious allusion to the pain she caused her family. 
Then, to his deep disgust, he was sent off to report an indignation meeting 
of road-sweepers. 

Next morning, over his breakfast, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his story produced word for word over his initials, and he wondered 
whether She was reading it too. 

The headlines introduced by Sellars certainly annoyed him. 

ROYAL ROMANCE: A PRINCESS’S BOLT FOR 
FREEDOM! 
But, after all, they would probably help to serve her purpose. 

Unwillingly he put the Mercury aside and picked up the other papers, 
for it was part of his duty, before he appeared at the office, to make 
himself-familiar with everything that had happened during the last 
twenty-four hours. 

The last to be read was the Courier, and, at the first headlines which 
met his eye, he almost jumped out of his chair. “‘ NEW CHAMPION 
FOR WOMEN,” he read. “ Princess Pauline of Lippe-Minstadt ex- 
pounds her views to the Courter.” 

“ Views!” He:remembered the indignation: with which she had 
snatched the word from him, and his blood ran cold with an awful 
misgiving. 

He read the article with a horrible sinking feeling. Views ! Views by 
the score! Views unfeminine, views violent and revolutionary! Views 
that could not have been more pronounced if she had chained herself 
to a Cabinet Minister’s railings to emphasise them. 

Charlie seized his hat and dashed off to the office in a panic of fear. 
It seemed to him when he arrived there that the doorkeeper’s usual 
morning smile was cynical, and that the expression of the lift-boy con- 
tained a world of pity. 

Before he could reach the Reporters’ Room a boy stopped him. 

“Mr. Brett, the Chief wants you. 

The Chief! The Editor himself! Charlie gulped, then squared his 
shoulders and entered the sanctum resolutely. 

In a big armchair, with her legs crossed and on her face an expression 
of extreme ferocity, sat a large woman with close-cropped hair, a square 
jaw, and a pince-nez. The Editor was standing, and was evidently 
having a very bad time of it, for, as Charlie entered, he turned towards 
the door with a look of absolute relief. But it was evidently only the 
relief of getting rid of certain pent-up emotions. 

“What is the meaning, sir, of this unpardonable outrage?” 
“‘ Outrage, sir,” stammered Charlie. “I am entirely in the dark. ” 

“No, sir,” roared the Chief; ‘it is we who are in the dark! ”4q # 

The woman slowly unfolded herself. There was a good deal of dignity 
about her, but it was painfully obvious from the glitter of her eyes that 
she was really quite as angry as the Editor. 
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“‘It would perhaps be as well to explain who I am,” she said, in a 
voice that seemed to have been spoilt by too much exercise in the open 
air. “I am Princess Pauline of Lippe-Minstadt. Now!” 

At the thoroughness of his undoing, Charlie gasped. This the dainty 
little woman whom he had so tenderly described as a timid refugee from 
a cruel Court! These the blue eyes and dainty lips! That the delicate 
foot_to which he had devoted a paragraph ! 

It was a very bad quarter of an hour that followed, but at last it ended, 
. and Charlie Brett stepped out into Fleet Street as one of the unem- 
ployed. And, in spite of the sudden gravity of his outlook, the first 
thing he did, after entering a tavern and calling for a glass of beer, was 
to break out into a fit of hysterical laughter. 

Later on, of course, he would have to face the more sordid side of the 
matter, but for the present he liked to think that he was entirely possessed 
by the humour of it. 

Moreover, realising that the joke would soon be public property, he 
himself was the first to tell it, when lunching at his club, and he told 
it with a point and spirit which his hearers declared admirable. 

The afternoon he spent in an easy chair, not considering what his next 
step in life should be, as a practical man would have done, but wondering 
about the identity of the lady who had so cruelly deceived him. — This 
train of thought led him into a doze, and at six o’clock he awoke with a 
start to find the club steward standing by him with a note in his hand. 

The contents of the note were short and mysterious. 

“ The Editor of the Courier will be glad if Mr. Brett will call and see 
him directly he can find time.” 

Charlie, wondering greatly, went round at once and was ushered with- 
out delay into the sanctum. There was a twinkle in the great man’s 
eye as he held out his hand. 

“* T’ve heard the story, Mr. Brett,” he said, “‘ and let me tell you that 
you’re not the first man who’s been taken in by Maisie Drummond!” - 

** And who is Maisie Drummond ? ” 

The Editor sighed. 

“She’s at the same time the Courier’s pride and its despair. She 
has carte blanche from, me to do anything that appeals to her fancy. 
Yesterday it occurred to her, being an ardent Suffragette, to exploit 
the Princess Pauline von Lippe-Minstadt.” 

“TI begin to see, sir.” 

*“* Coming out of the hotel after a most successful interview, she heard 
you say you came from the Mercury. The rest you know.” 

Charlie laughed grimly. 

“T shall not forget it in a hurry,” he said, “ if you -had seen the real 
Princess this morning letting the Chief and me have it—oh, it was pretty 
bad, sir! Anyhow, the sequel is that I’m looking for work.” 

“So I hear. Well, I want you to stop with us. That’s why I sent 
for you. No, I’m not making reparation ; life’s too short for that. 
I’ve had an eye on you for the last week. That thing of yours on the 
Rotherhithe Bottle Makers was first-rate. It was Miss Drummond who, 
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at my request, discovered who had done it, and from the moment you 
mentioned your name to her this afternoon you were utterly lost. 

“She called me Prett,” mused Charlie, “and spoke with a most 
fascinating guttural.” 

The Editor laughed. 

“I'd have given a ten-pound note to have heard her,” he said, ad- 
miringly. “ Now, get into the next room, Mr. Brett, and knock off 
half-a-column on what happened at the Mercury office this morning. 
Call it ‘THE SUFFRAGETTE PRINCESS. EXTRAORDINARY 
BLUNDER OF A LONDON DAILY. SCENE IN THE EDITOR’S 
ROOM.’ Give it ’em hot, Mr. Brett!” 








INSPIRATION: A FABLE 
By J. G. B. Lyncu 


mq) E had been sitting over the blotting-pad all the morning. 
4 Time after time the ink had dried on his pen. Ideas, or 
rather, The Idea, simply would not come. 

He gazed at the fire, at the brimming ink-pot, at the 
murky window. It was no use. 

Then his landlady came in with the lunch. He was 
raising the glass to his lips, when inspiration came, and 
he spilt some beer on the table-cloth. 

The meal was hurried. Without pausing for an umbrella, 
he crammed on_his hat, and darted out of the house into the rain. He ran round 
the“corner to the tobacconist’s. 

“JT want,” he remarked, impressively, “a box of ‘ Skeleton’ Mixture.” 

“Very sorry, sir—don’t keep it—never heard of it, in fact.- New brand, sir ? 
We have,” he continued, “‘ Maca’ and Byder’s ‘ Dewdrop ’—and I can strongly 
recommend this, It’s our own ‘ special Georgian,’ in three strengths.” 

\nd the tobacconist stared. 

His customer was writing furiously in a pocket-book. Presently he looked up. 

“ Yes—yes ?” he asked. . 

“I was saying, sir”—with dignity—‘ that I can strongly recommend our own 
mixture.” 


“Thanks! Half-pound tin, please.” 
And then he continued: “ You see, I’m writing a novel, in which Sir George 


comes back to England after an absence of fifteen years. He goes to a tobacconist’s 
and asks for ‘ Skeleton’ mixture—a favourite smoke of his in years gone by. The 
man, like yourself, hasn’t- heard of it. Now I like to get things right. Some 
novelists are so slipshod about their dialogue. I spent all the morning, wondering 
what the tobacconist would say. I couldn’t imagine. So I determined to find 
out. Good afternoon.” 

The man glanced inquisitively at the figure running in the rain, and shook his head 

Morat.—It is better ti be interesting than to be truthful, 
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You did ought 
to have been along 
the Bermondsey 
Wall the other 
night — you did, 
straight. Talk 
about a barney— 
Well, if I tell you 

ys was out with belts, 
you can bet things was greased. But 
it begun like this. 

You see, I wouldn’t tell everybody, 
but I don’t mind telling you that I’m 
a perfect fool with nippers—I’m simply 
balmy when a kid asks me to do 
anything—and a jolly good thing for 
me, too, ’cos if it hadn’t been for that 
me and Flo wouldn’t—but half a mo’. 
TATTY TOM. As I say, my name’s just Mud when 
I’m with a kid, only you won’t let it get about, ’cos if the boys was 
to know that Tatty Tom was that way he’d get slightly chucked. 
They think I did what I did just out of devil—to spite ’°em. But I 
didn’t—I simply couldn’t help myself. What’d you do, for instance, 
if a nice-spoken sort of nipper and girl—she was one of them sort with 
small faces and big die-away kind of eyes — come up to you twelve 

o’clock at night, and said they was in a blooming hole ? 

You see, it was about midnight, I should think, and me and one or 
two of the lads was just out for some sport. We hadn’t had anything 
for nearly a week—not since we bashed the new copper and give him a 
bath (I must tell you about that later)—and we was all simply spoiling 
for the mitts. Well, we was ramping along, me a good bit behind the 
others, when all of a sudden something give a cop at my sleeve. Well, 
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I give a jump, and was just going to sing out, when I see it was only a 

kid—two kids, in fact. Take me dick, though, they wasn’t half bad- 

looking little kids. The boy was a nipper about ten, and the girl was a 

bit younger, and they was both dressed in a sort of uniform, as though 
they’d come from one of them orphan schools—’Omes 
For The "Umble; but to hear ’em talk you’d think 
they comes from Regent Street. Up prats the nipper 
and touches his hat. 

“ Please, sir, we want to go to Croydon, and we 
lost our way, and we haven’t had anything to eat 
since this morning, and we’re hungry—at least, she is 
—and can you tell us what to do?” 

Well, they looked such clean, jolly nippers, and, 
course, I was just a fool. 

“ Yerss,” I says, “that’s me. Look here — you 

< been and levanted, ain’t you? Done a bunk, eh?” 

Then he stares at me for about half-a-minute, and said they had, 
and he hoped I wasn’t going back on them. They’d both lined out from 
an orphan school out by Bushey, and had spent all their money on 
railway from Harrow; and here they was down by Bermondsey Wall 
at midnight, wanting to get to Croydon, poor pleading nippers! Well, 
the kid talked, and the girl looked at me with a solemn, come-and-be- 
saved sort of face, until I just had to collar ’em by the neck. 

“Come on,” I says, “ you’ll be all right wi’ me. You come an’ ’ave 
supper, and get the juice out of your eyes. Then in the morning [ll 
see if I can’t get you on the Thomas Street factory brake. They’re 
going on the yank to Brighton, and I dessay they’ll pop you down at 
Croydon.” 

And then the girl just cuddles up to me, and I felt like I don’t know 
what; so I turned round and slipped along towards Tilson’s Rents. 
You know, there’s something awful rummy in the feel of a kid’s hand 
copping hold of yours; makes you feel sort of as though you got to 
play right on the dead straight while they’re hanging to you. 

Well, they yapped like anything as we went 
along, and I’d absolutely forgot what I’d 
come out for, when all of a miff—just as we 
rounded the corner by the Rents—cosh / we 
goes right into the boys. 

“Worrow!” they says. ‘ What’s the fun, 

Tatty ? ” 

I told ’em just as much as was good for 
‘em, and they done a sort of cackle, which 
rattled me a bit, but I didn’t mind, ’cos they 
know I’m Tatty Tom, and there’s generally 
something behind things when I do ’em in that quiet, leave-me-alone- 
I’m-converted way. So they just looked on, and waited for me to 
pop the daisy and let ’em know what the game was going to be. 

But I tipped ’em the wink, and I says, “’Ence, boys! Beer t’morrer 
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and lots of it!” Well, they give a grin and stood back, guessing I’d 
got some sort of splurge in the back of me neck; and everything seemed 
all right for me to get the kids through. 

However, as luck would have it, I’d had a bit of a snarl with old Chuck 
Connors that morning, and he’d got a lot more than the worst of it in 
thescrap. (You-did ought to have heard him gush when I flattened him 
in front of his girl Gaw!) So you can bet he was a bit ronky on me 
all day, looking out for a chance to scratch “Paid” on my fizzog. He’s 
a nasty, creepy sort of yob—never know how to take him. And just 
as they stood back he slimes round to old Barney Grierson, our captain, 
and whispers. Then there was a big yell, and it seemed like I was going 
to be a sick Tom. : 

“Come on, boys!” I says. ‘“What’s the song? I'll do a 

chorus!” 
Then the Cap. prances in. “’Old ’ard, Tatty,” he 
— says. “ Ain’t those kids done a bunk from school ? ” 
~) “y‘ That’s you.” 
“What yeb going to do with ’em, then ? ” 
** None 0’ :your business.” 

“OQwh! Where those kids go, 
we go. If they done a. bunk, 
there’s a reward out. You bet 
the Grierson Gang’s on to that. 
Shares is our motto.” 

“ Well,” I says, “if I nab the 
reward, we shares.” 

And Chuck Connors give a snig- 
ger, and then the boys yelled. 

Well, I see they 
meant business, but 
I’d taken a fancy to 
the kids, and it 
wasn’t sport to put 
the cops on ’em. 
They stood just be- 
hind me as easy as 
if they'd lived. all 
their lives on the 
Wall. Seemed they 
sort of knew I should 
take care of ’em; 
and when I thought 
of that I got my rag 
out with slimy Con- 
nors, and started to 
put ’em through it. 


“Look here, 
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AIN’T THOSE KIDS DONE A BUNK FROM SCHOOL? ’"* boys, I says. I’m 
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Tatty. Tom, and you know I’m on the level. If there’s anything in 
this, we shares. Only I work it by meself; and you can stuff that 
into yer ear-holes ! ” 

Well, they stared for a bit, until Chuck Connors snaked out and told 
’em that I was a blanky-dodded liar and was 
going to grab all the damage, and keep the 
crowd out of it. 

You can just picture it, I reckon—Chuck 
Connors, what I’d already put on the floor 
once. that day, waltzing along as though he 
was the Bermondsey Terror, and calling me 
a liar—me, what put the mitts on with 
Hanky Flynn at the Wonderland, and stood 
=! =, up for eighteen rounds. 
cma On THe Diet I can’t tell you all that really happened 
yer just then, ’cos I didn’t boss everything. One 
thing I can tell you, though, and that is what happened to Chuck. I 
just waded into the crowd, put my arm out—I gota natty reach—caught 
him by the scarf, and just yanked him out from behind Spiv Bagster, 
swung him off his trilbies, and then hoofed him clean across the road 
into the next gutter. Then I turns to the boys. 

“ T’ll take all the blanky lot of yeh!” I says, and sung out to the 
kids to lie low behind me. 

‘Nev’ mind ’im!” says Barney. “ Get the kids!” 

“Come on,Cap.! Come and fetch ’em. See if you can go further’n 
Chi ick ! ‘Oller, boys—oller! Earn yer living and oller /” 

‘ Orf wiv yer belts!” he says. 

Then the fun begun. Kuh! You ought to have seen me. I felt 
right in form, then, sop me, I did! I don’t know if it was the nippers, 
or what it was, but 1 felt good all through. It wasn’t all spondulicks 
and beer, neither. You see, there was Barney Grierson—always handy 
in a scrum; there was Spiv Bagster, the Westminster Blood—he can 
do things when his dander’s up; there was 
Hunky Bottles, captain of the Walworth Whan- 
gers, who laid three cops and took six more to ¢ 
get him to the station; and there was Battling 
Bert, Jumbo Flanagan, and Greaser Doodles. 

W eli, I put up me guard, and we stood for 
just half a jiff; and then Spiv opened with a 
belt at my head. I met ‘him with a shoulder- 
swing, and he went under. Battling Bert fol- 
lowed, but I give him some legplay, and let out 
both ways for Hunky and the bap. But they 


closed, and I had to flatten the kids aemteet the **8ry Sow omen 
wall to keep my end up. I gota nasty couple over the nose 
from belts, and the Greaser let me have some boot, and I 
was nearly ‘down once or twice. But they couldn’t get the kids, 
and that made ’em warm. “Come on, Jumbo!” I says. “ Chuck’s 
KK 2 
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waitin’ for yeh on the other kerb!” Then I got a strangle 
hold on him, and put him under me feet, and danced on him, while I 
patted the others. But he got me by the leg, and down I went. But 
I took two of ’em with me, and in half a jiff there was the whole bloomin’ 

lot of us on the floor. They forgot the kids ; 
they was all so blamed foamy on me. 
But we wasn’t down for long, ’cos there ain’t 
a couple of shoulders like mine in Bermondsey, 
and when I heave something’s got to move. 
Well, I just got me knees together on the 
— > pavement, and then heaved up, and they shot 
__ off me like sacks. 
All me devil was up then, and I swung round 
‘. on Spiv and let him have it fair on the dial—half- 
arm jabs. Then two of ’em got me from behind. 
Spiv give it back to me good and hot‘on the nose, and the Greaser let 
me have one or two on the ear. Seemed like it was going to be Tatty’s 
funeral that night, when all of a pop there come a most terrific screech 
right behind us. Bermondsey at one o’clock in the morning ain’t exactly 
quiet, but still it was dark, and when we heard that almighty yell we 
all stopped what we was doing, and stood still. Seemed to come right 
under our feet. 

When we looked round, there were the two kids huddled close up by 
old Chuck Connors’ sister—Rorty Floss Connors. I don’t mind Floss, 
myself ; fact, I think she’s not half bad, considering. Well, she bosses 
at the boys; and then she bosses at me—me face was all dabbed with 
bleed, and me clobber was slightly flung about ; and then she looks at 
the kids; and she says : 

“*What’s the bloomin’ play ?” 

For just a minute we’d all looked as though 
we'd fallen over a fag paper. Then, when the 
boys see who it was, they all bucked up. 

** Come on,” says the Cap. “ We want those 
kids. There’s a reward on them, you bet ; and 
old Tatty Tom thinks he’s goin’ to hike off and 
collar the blinkin’ lot.” . 

“‘ Owh, does he ?” she says; and she looked 
just fine. “Look here, Barney. I know all 3 
about this. Kids ’ave just toldme. And they tmHe <, 
stays the night with me.” 

Then they yelled, but she went on as easy. 

“ Tatty Tom’s all right; and ’e wasn’t goin’ 
back on you. ’Owever, ’e’s more than seven, 
so ’e can fight ’is own snarls. “Looks as though 


’e can, too, from some of yer faces.” aa 
You bet that got ’em. And the Cap. just waded up and ‘stood dead 


in front of her. 
“Na then,” he says, “look here. I’m Barney Grierson, I am, And 
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‘ere’s Spiv Bagster, Hunky Bottles, Greaser Doodles, and Battlin’ Bert. 
And we mean t’ave those kids, some way. I’m Barney Grierson, I am. 
And that’s Battlin’ Bert.” 

Well, she just looked him up and down as easy ; and then she looked 
at Bert, and I could see something was hatching—she was so quiet and 
cool. “Oh,” she says, presently. ‘“‘ You’re Barney Grierson, are yeh ? 
And this is Battlin’ Bert ? Well, boys, let me introduce you to Fightin’ 
Floss! Get yer face on that!” 

Biff! My word, you ought to have been there. One—two 
Barney got one on the nose, and Bert’s jaw clicked like a bloomin’ back- 
fired gun. ‘Come on, Tom!” she says. “ Over this way!” 

And you bet I went. I never had such a spiffin’ scrap 
in all me life. Me and Flo against five of em. We 
4 \ stood against the wall, and took ’em as they come. And 
S couldn’t she fight, just! We was both yelling, 
and the boys was cussing and letting ’er go like 
; old boots. I got a couple of good ’uns 
in on young Bagster, and Flo painted 
Battling Bert a fair treat. 

“Let ’em all come!” I 
yells. “My word, if I cop ’em 
bendin’ ! ” 

Well, we stuck it for some 
time,* fighting away in the 
dark, and wondering when we 
was going to get rid of ’em, 
when all of a sudden come a 
yell—the only time I ever felt 
glad to hear that yell; ’cos if 
I'd ’appened to go under, no 
knowing what they’d have 
done to old Flo, being five to 
one. But the yell come, and 

we give a cheer. 

“Cheese it, boys—the 
cops! Wee-eeny!” 

We greased out like 
house a fire, you bet; and 
it wasn’t till we fetched 
up in the Tower Bridge 

Road that I thought 
of the kids. Well, 
we waited 
till the coast 
was. clear, 
and then I 
snaked back. 
But they 


! 


“* LOOK_HERE, I'M BARNEY GRIERSON, I AM,’ ” 
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was gone. They must have lined out when Flo put up her fists, I 
reckon, ’cos I never remember seeing ’°em when we run, and I know 
_ for a dead cert. the boys never got em. I reckon the cops must have 

found ’em and sent ’em back to their school. I dessay they got on all 
right, though; but anyhow, I’m glad I met ’em, and if I ever see ’em 
again, I’ll give °em a present of some sort. Cos, you see, if it hadn’t 


been for them, we 
Well, me and Flo’s going down to Rosherville on Saturday, whatoh ! 


MY GARDEN 


By Avucusta Hancock 


way, 1 garden lay in the Springtime 
d All April-amethyst, 

With lilac plumes slow-stirring, 
Blue-bells all silver mist, 

My garden lay in the Springtime 
’Neath spell of lovely song, 

Sweet joy-note of the blackbird, 
Thrush-music all day long. 


My garden lay in the Summer 
Rose-bower’d and sweet and still, 
With dropping notes of silver 
From_lily-bosomed rill, 
My garden lay ’neath the beech-leaves 
Where shifting sunlight gleams, 
And butterflies drift lightly 
Where poppies blow for dreams. 
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My garden lies in the Autumn 
’Twixt tall red hollybocks, 

Last rose-leaves flutt’ring softly 
O’er border’d ways of box, 

There’s scent of thyme and lad’s-love 
That misty wind brings near, 

And robin from the woodland 
Sings of the fading year. 





COUNT ARNOLD THE SINISTER 


A LEGEND OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 
Totp spy Mrs. Kenpatt_ Park 
Illusirated by Miss Valentine Lecomte 


Epitoriat Note.—This is the second of our sertes of ancient Catalonian Legends. 
Probably every country in the world has its Great Bad Man, to whose credit are passed 
sooner or later all the evil deeds of bis country—one may recall, for instance, Black 
Douglas of Scotland. Such characters are usually associated with a multitude of 
sayings and slight folk tales rather than with any definite legend. True, Bluebeard 
seems at first sight to be a notable exception, but that is merely on account of the extra- 
ordinary dramatic possibilities of one of the innumerable Bluebeard sayings, namely 
that he was in the habit of killing his wives as he tired of them. 

Count Arnold is the Black Douglas of Catalonia, and many are the tales that 
are told of him. Here follow three of them, dealing respectively with his death, one of 
bis many “ appearances,” and, finally, with the laying to rest of his unhappy spirit. 
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I. 
a ae, ERENGUER I. and fair Almodis ruled over Bar- 


celona. 

In these days, there lived a tributary count named 
Arnold, who had made himself famous for his 
wicked deeds. 

q i Throughout all the wide lands of Catalonia his 
> By, name was known, and a visit from him was more 
— ‘ feared than a plague. 

At last one day he met with a violent death, and he was found lying 
with his throat cut in a pine forest not far from which rose the peaceful 
walls of the convent of Las Abadesas de San Juan. 

It was a clear, bright morning in December; the wintry sun rising 
behind the dark pine trees cast yellow beams upon the stone walls, and 
as a cold light breeze swayed the branches of the trees to and fro, it 
seemed as if the peeping walls smiled sadly on the Count’s white, up- 
turned face. 

The bells were ringing for matins, and the Sisters in their little white 
veils trooped into the dimly-lighted chapel. 

The old gardener pruning the orange trees against the wall, beyond 
which lay the pine forest, paused in his work to watch the long procession 
of silent nuns glide through the dark doorway—and in the woodland 
stillness the bells sounded sadly sweet. 

In the wall, half-concealed by the dark foliage, was a low door. 

A strange impulse, for which he could not account, led the old man 
to place his eye to the round peep-hole in the door and look out onto 


the world outside. 





The next minute, he started back with a suppressed cry of horror— 
then looked again, as if scarcely believing his senses, for under the first 
tree entering the wood he saw the form of a man lying upon the ground, 
and beside him a big dark stain covered the soil. Instinctively he knew 
it was blood, and that the man was dead. 

The key was in the door ; he opened it and looked out. 

There was no one about, and he crept stealthily through the open 
door towards the dark trees. 
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His face was white and his knees shook so that he could scarcely 
stand, for now in the dead man the gardener recognised Count Arnold, 
of whom it was said that he was in league with the Devil. 

Only the night before he had heard the stamping and neighing of 
the Count’s terrible black steed, and now—the Count was lying here, 
dead. It was a judgment of God. His gold-edged velvet mantle, 
and the suit of mail shining beneath it, were smirched and stained with 
his life’s blood. 

The aged gardener stood gazing down upon the dead man, and watched 
the cold wind play with his tawny hair and red beard till it seemed 
almost as if the recumbent form moved. 

“A good deed—a good deed! God have mercy on his soul!” the 

old man muttered below his breath — and turned away with a 
shail 

Suddenly he heard the distant thud of iron_hoofs. A heavy cloud 
passed before the sun, and it grew strangely dark; but in the great 
darkness he saw a horseman approach mounted upon a coal black steed 
from whose nostrils came smoke that was like fire, and scorched up the 
green sod and darkened the earth. 

The rider’s sable mantle covered him from top to toe, but under his 
black cap his eyes gleamed red like fire. 

Although he was galloping furiously, he drew rein suddenly at sight 
of the dead man, and at the same moment a hundred small objects, 
fearful as demons, sprang up around him. 

Then the gardener heard an unearthly shriek followed by a peal of 
demoniacal laughter—he turned and fled back through the little door. 

When the sun was high in the heavens, and the cold, keen air had 
grown balmy and mild, some of the Sisters, wandering through the gardens, 
came upon the old man lying under the orange trees. 

A few days later rumours from the world outside penetrated the 
peaceful convent, and the nuns heard that a certain wicked nobleman 
had been found murdered in the pine forest beyond their walls, the old 
gardener shook his head sadly and said nothing ; but in their cells” some 
of the Sisters shed guilty tears. 
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IT. 
E=) WINTER day, bright, clear, and frosty. 
ae Far below the dreary peaks, in the shelter of the 
woods, two shepherds from a neighbouring hamlet 
tended their flocks. 

On the trees and bushes round them crystal icicles 
hung, and the tall, dark, pine trees seemed like 
white-capped sentinels. 

SS The browsing sheep wandered hither and thither 
in aaek of food, and in the peaceful quiet of the afternoon the rush 
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of the melted snows in the river far below came up with a sound as 
of many voftes. 

Away off on the edge of the blue sky fleecy clouds were gathering. 

On the little open space where they sat the shepherds had lighted a 
fire. They had been talking with bated breath, for in the little hamlet 
whence they came it was said that the wicked Count Arnold was abroad, 
and the night before had set fire to the hermitage on the mountain 
top. Moreover, their poultry had died suddenly, and their sheep had 
wandered from the folds. 

Neither shepherd had spoken for some little time. One was playing 
upon a pipe, and only the thin, reedy notes pierced the silent 
woods. 

At last he stopped playing, and, glancing at his companion, who was 
busily plying the fire with sticks, asked him if he had ever seen Count 
Arnold’s horse, and whether it really breathed fire as rumour said. 
“Ay, brother,” the other responded ; “the black steed carrieth off 
those who have sinned. It flyeth through the dead of night like an 
evil wind, and for food—it devoureth the souls of the damned. ’Tis but 
a phantom steed—a demon-spirit rising out of fathomless abysses, and 
its breath doth scorch and blast whatsoever it toucheth.” 

Long they spoke of the Count’s evil deeds, of his supposed death a 
year ago, and of his reappearance since, bringing death and destruction 
in his wake. 

Deep in their conversation the men heeded not their flocks, which all 
at once were seized with a strange restlessness, till the loud bleating 
of an old ewe made them look up. 

“Count Arnold hath bewitched even our flocks!” the younger 
shepherd said, putting his reed-pipe in his belt and pointing to the 
sheep, which now ran hither and thither, bleating as if in terror; the 
rams leaped high in the air and butted each other violently, then all 
at once took to their heels, followed by the rest of the flocks. 

The great mass of fleecy clouds had become black, and the sun had 
sunk unseen behind them, flushing for a little their snowy peaks. But 
now the pomp of day had departed, and the clouds lost their gorgeous 
tints. The sky grew dark. Even the fire—which a few minutes before 
was bright and cheery, had died down suddenly, and there was a feeling 
of suspense—a mysterious sense of terror in the air. 

In the distance there was'a strange noise that might have been 
thunder. 

Black grew the sky ; black were the clouds everywhere. An icy wind 
blew through the barren oaks and the tall dark pines. 

And now through the growing darkness and mingling with the dashing 
waters far below, came the blast of a hunting horn ; long, clear, ringing 
through the woods and echoing up in the dizzy, snow-clad heights 
above. 

The shepherds looked in each other’s faces. “Count Arnold 
hunts—and wolves are his hounds!” they gasped in terror— 


and fled. 
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Nearer came the blast of the 
horn, nearer the thunder of iron 
hoofs. . 

All at once the air seemed full 
of evil voices and the woods of 
evil forms. A hideous pack of 
wolves, with white gleaming teeth 
and cruel fangs, rushed past, and 
the next instant, Count Arnold, 
mounted on his jet-black steed, 
flew by, crying in a terrible voice : 
‘Cursed ! Cursed !” 

Rushing down from the snow- 
topped mountains the wind wailed 
and moaned through the woods, 
then roared and shrieked into the 
deep, rocky valley far below as 
from its depths the cry 
came back “Cursed ! 

Cursed ! ” 


ze 
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IIi. 
“<j]PRING and Summer had come and gone, and now 
e} the rustle of dead leaves as they fell told that 
Autumn reigned. 

It was late at night, and from the deep purple 
sky the stars looked down upon the enormous 
towers and frowning walls of a moated castle. 

All around rose bleak rocks and barren cliffs, 
but beyond the moat a winding path led into a 
forest of pine trees and evergreen oak. 

Often in winter, the sleepy sentry had been startled in the dead of 
night by the bark of wolves, as they prowled through the woods in 
search of prey; or the sun, setting behind the snow-clad heights, had 
shown him the chamois climbing the jagged cliffs. 

But now it was Autumn, the wood cherries hung red and ripe on the 
bushes, and the dead leaves lay thick upon the brown earth. 

From their posts the sentries guarding the entrance to the castle 
could see across the deep moat, and with their eyes follow the clear trace 
of the road till it became lost in the dark maze of trees. 

The stars in the heavens told that it was ten o’clock, when the sentry 
on watch suddenly heard the ringing blast of trumpets, and presently 
a score of veteran soldiers entered the courtyard, at one end of which a 
wood fire was burning, for the night was bitter. 

It was two years since the lord of the castle, Count Arnold, had died, 
and these two years had stamped their hardened faces with strange 
discontent and unrest. In the long hours of the silent nights all the 
past adventures through which they had been with their master came 
back to them. .. . 

But the Count had died, leaving nothing to cheer the withered hearts 
of his soldiers but the memory of their own past sins and crimes ; and, 
strangely enough, ever since his death, these had weighed heavily upon 
them, and at times filled them with a hitherto unknown dread—a fear 
of they knew not what. For often in the long watches of a stormy night 
Count Arnold appeared to them, and then all around, the woods, the 
rocks, the crags, became alive with an unseen terror. 

Just now the sentry paced to and fro outside the castle gate, and the 
soldiers who had come in to the sound of trumpets rubbed their hands 
before the fire. Silent, taciturn men, living in the past—a past crowded 
with plunder and murder, and a blind worship of their wicked leader. 

Suddenly the eldest amongst them, who had been sitting brooding 
before the little fire, sprang up, and, raising his arm, cried aloud : 

“Count Arnold! Thou art condemned! Say, why dost thou haunt 
us ? What wouldst thou of us ?—thy faithful soldiers who followed thee 
wheresoever thou didst lead. Speak, Count Arnold! Art thou not the 
strong, the brave, the feared? Come !—for the gates are open!” 

Scarcely had the speaker ceased when a chill air seemed suddenly 
to rise, and an awful feeling of dread crept over them. They felt, rather 
than saw, the great black clouds roll overhead and hide the stars. 
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All of a sudden there was a vivid flash of lightning, which illuminated 
for a second the dark pine grove and revealed the rent heavens ; then a 
mighty peal of thunder shook the castle to its foundations. 

When the soldiers looked up their blood froze in their veins with 
terror, for before them they beheld Count Arnold, mounted upon his 


jet black steed ! 
* 


* * * * * 


In one of the great chambers of the castle the Countess sat alone. 

Three brass lamps, hanging from the beamed ceiling, threw large 
circles of light on the stone floor, on which a Persian carpet and several 
bear and chamois skins were strewn about. 

At the top of the hall a log fire burned on the wide stone hearth, and 
in the deep chimney corner the Countess sat at her spinning-wheel. 

The wheel was idle, for the dame was listening to young voices—her 
daughters’ voices—singing in the next room. But now the song was 
ended, and she rose from her high-backed oak chair and stood before 
the fire, already burning low. 

She held out her white hands to the feeble warmth, then pressed them 
together with a suppressed shiver. 

“Do I grow fanciful, I wonder ? ” she muttered. 

She remained for a while lost in thought, her tall, queenly figure stand- 
ing out sharply against the flickering firelight. 

She was dressed in a long trailing gown of a deep purple colour. The 
wide flowing sleeves and the gown were edged with a broad band of 
gold. Her nut-brown hair—already softened with silver threads, fell 
in heavy tresses far below her waist. 

A narrow golden crown circled her white brow, and under it the dark 
grey eyes shone with a latent sadness. 

The Countess glanced at the hour-glass on the stone over-mantel, and 
then walked across to the window which overlooked the moat. On the 
other side she could see faintly the winding road which lost itself in 
the blackness of the forest. It was a moonless night, and the stars were 
hidden, but every now and again a flash of lightning on the horizon 
lighted the scene before her and showed a storm-laden sky. 

Thus she stood for a while, her heart full of memories—full of sadness 
and unrest; then, with a shiver, she turned again to the light of the 
room and the warmth of the fire. 

Through the door on the opposite wall came the sweet girlish voices— 
singing a hymn to the Virgin—the Countess set her wheel spinning. 

The song of the maidens in the next room mingled with the wh-r-r-r 
of the wheel, and, unconsciously, the spinner found herself joining in 
the hymn in a low undertone, a strange peace stealing over her. 

Outside, the lightning became more vivid—more frequent; the 
distant rumble of thunder drew nearer—louder. There was a sudden 
forked flash—it came in through the barred window, almost blinding 
the dame,:and illuminating the great chamber with its unearthly light. 
The next instant a terrible clap of thunder shook the castle to its founda- 
tions and drowned the voices of the maidens. 
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The fire had gone out suddenly, and the lamps burned dimly. 

A strange instinct made the dame turn her head; then she rose 
slowly from*her seat, one hand resting on the wheel, and the colour 
slowly ebbing from her face. . . . In the arched entrance to the chamber 
stood a man with tawny hair and ruddy beard flowing over his broad 
mailed breast. The black plume on his helmet waved as if fanned by 
an invisible breeze. 

** All alone dost thy vigil keep, faithful wife ? ” 

The sound of that voice filled the Countess with terror, but the words 
of the hymn reached her from the next room, and she answered steadily : 

* Not alone do I watch, Count Arnold.” 

“* Whom hast thou for company, my widow ? ” 

“God and the Virgin Mary—so help me Heaven!” As the dame 
uttered these words a violent shudder shook the Knight’s tall frame, 
and after a pause he said : 

“* Well do I know something bars my way, and around me all is calm. 
. . « Where are our daughters, faithful wife ? ” 

“In the chamber—embroidering silk and wool.” 

** Wilt thou let me see them ? ” 

“Nay,” replied the Countess, steadying her voice by a supreme 
effort. “Thou wouldst frighten them, Count Arnold !”—and under 
her breath added fervently : “ Heaven help me!” 

“Why dost thou not wed our daughters, faithful wife?” And, 
scarce knowing what she said, the dame replied : 

“* Because they have no dowry, Count Arnold.” 

‘Under the staircase thou wilt find gold, faithful widow. Where are 
thy serving maids and thy serving men? ” 

“The maids are in the kitchen, and the men asleep in the loft”; 
and again she prayed under her breath : “ God help me—help me! ” 

Whenever she looked away from him it seemed to the Countess that 
the eyes that followed her emitted sparks of fire; and—oh! Heaven ! 
what was it came from his arms, and from beneath his feet ?—and then 
that awful noise beyond the door? ... 

“What is that which comes from thine eyes—thy arms—thy feet ? ” 
she asked, at last. < 

“Tis the evil I gave—the evil I took and the evil that sprang to 
life where’er I walked, little widow.” The Knight’s voice was sad. 

** What is the noise I hear at the door, Count Arnold ? ” 

“Tis my black steed awaiteth me, but may not enter.” 

“‘ Then take him grain and fodder,” the dame cried quickly. Surely 
now this terrible visitor would go ! 

But the Knight shook his head : 

“My steed eateth neither grain nor fodder, faithful wife, but de- 
voureth condemned souls.” 

Then, with white, trembling lips, the Countess asked : 

** Whence hast thou come, Count Arnold—and where liv’st thou?” 

* From Hell have I come, and thither I must return, faithful widow.” 

At these words an agonised cry broke from the dame : 
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“Oh! God help him—have mercy on him!” 

For a few minutes there was silence in the great hall; the lamps 
burned mofe dimly still, the fire was out, and outside still the dreadful 
stamping and snorting of the unearthly steed. 

The Knight’s eyes were fixed on the face of the Countess; he had 
come into the middle of the room, and yet she had not seen him move. 

“Make no more offerings for my soul, faithful widow, for they do 
but increase my sorrows. Let the subterranean passage be closed which 
leads to the convent of St. John.” 

And again the Countess whispered under her breath : 

“So Heaven help me! ” 

Louder grew the stamping of the terrible steed outside. The’ rain 
came down in torrents and the vivid forked lightning flashed in through 
the barred window and seemed to play about the form of the Knight. 

Suddenly he held out his arms : 

“‘ Give me thy hands, faithful wife, ere I go.” 

“Nay!” she cried; “ thou wouldst burn them! ” 

From the next room came the low murmur of sweet voices. 

“Let me see our daughters, faithful wife!” And the voice that 
spoke was full of longing and sadness. 

An invisible hand slowly opened the folding doors, and there in the 
depth of the adjoining room three fair maidens bent over their embroidery 
frames, and as they worked they sang : 

“‘Oh! Thou God of Heaven, 

Thou Gracious Three in One ! 

Still the thunder-roll of war, 

The lightning of gold and blood. 
Oh! Ye Saints in Heaven! 
Let all strife be done, 

Let evil wand’rings cease, 

And cast o’er man Thy peace!” 

And as he listened to the maidens’ song the Knight ra upon his 
knees, his hands clasped as if in prayer... . 

Through a mist of tears the Countess now saw him slowly icine 
from her sight. She ran to the window 

The storm had passed the stars twinkled down upon a peaceful world. 

How long she remained there she could not tell, but at last she turned 
from the window with a half sob. 

The folding doors had closed again of themselves ; the fire on the hearth 
was burning brightly—a strange peace pervaded the vast chamber. 

Then the Countess sank upon her knees, and, burying her face in her 
hands, thanked God that at last her husband’s soul was at rest. 





SEPTIMUS 


By Witu1am J. LocKxe 


Illustrated by Fames Montgomery Flagg 


Synopsis: Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tires of living quietly at Nunsmere with her 
mother, Mrs. Oldriewe. A friend refers to Nunsmere as being ‘a spot where faded lives are 
laid away in lavender.” The young widow declares that hers is not a “' faded life,” and that 
she doesn’t mean to be laid away in lavender. She decides to break away and go out into the 
world and see what it contains for her. She visits her sister Emmy, an actress, in London; 
afterwards she travels on the Continent for several months. At Monte Carlo she meets the inventor, 
Septimus Dix, and Clem Sypher, the promotor of the patent mixture, “‘ Sypher’s Cure,” ov “‘ The 
Friend of Humanity.” Septimus is very ill in Paris, and Zora Middlemist decides to per- 
suade him to come home with her to Nunsmere, and Mrs, Oldrieve. Also Clem Sypher proposes 
to visit Nunsmere, and even to buy a house there. Zora returns to her home,‘and shortly after the 
two men appear on the scene at Nunsmere. It occurs to Mrs. Oldrieve and to Zora that a match 
between Septimus and Emmy would be a desirable thing. Emmy, however, is in love with 
Mordaunt Prince, an actor. This man Prince forsakes Emmy, goes off to Naples, and marries 
someone else. Emmy, wild with grief, starts off to London in the dead of night. Septimus meets 
hey accidentally in the road, and being in her confidence, he realises her state of mind and 
insists upon accompanying her to London—since he cannot prevent her going. There it occurs 
to Septimus that a good way out of difficulties—as far as Mrs. Grundy is concerned—would be for him to 
marry Emmy; which he does. They go to Paris, Septimus lodges Emmy with the mother of one 
Higisippe Cruchot (a Zouave, who happens to save his life). He himself lives in a neighbouring 
hotel. A child is bornto Emmy. Clem Sypher meets Septimus and Cruchot accidentally in Paris, 
and learns enough to set him thinking. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

<)LEM SYPHER slept the sleep of the warrior preparing for 

 =battle. When he awoke at Lyons he had all the sensations 
of a wounded Achilles. His heel smarted and tingled and 
ached, and every time he turned over determined on acon- 
tinuation of slumber, his foot seemed to occupy the whole 
width of the berth. He re-anointed himself and settled 
down again. But wakefulness had gripped him. He pulled 
up the blinds of the compartment and let the dawn stream 
in, and, lying on his back, gave himself up to the plans of his 
new campaign. The more he thought out the scheme the simpler it became. He 
had made it his business to know personages of high influence in every capital in 
Europe. Much of his success had already been gained that way. The methods 
of introduction had concerned him but little. For social purposes they could have 
been employed only by a pushing upstart ; but in the furtherance of a divine Mission 
the apostle does not bind his inspired feet with the shackles of ordinary convention. 
Sypher rushed in, therefore, where the Pachyderms of Park Lane would have feared 
to tread. Just as the fanatical Evangelist has no compunction in putting to an 
entire stranger embarrassing questions as to his possession of the Peace of God, 
so had Sypher no scruple in approaching any foreigner of distinguished mien in 
an hotel lounge and converting him to the religion of Sypher’s Cure. In most 
cosmopolitan resorts, his burly figure and pink face were well known. Newspapers 
paragraphed his arrival and departure. People pointed him out to one another in 
promenades. Distinguished personages to whom he had casually introduced him- 
self, introduced him to other distinguished personages. When he threw off the 
apostle and became the man, his simple directness and charm of manner caused 
him to be accepted pleasurably, for his own sake. Had he chosen to take advan- 
tage of his opportunities, he might have consorted with very grand folk indeed; 
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at a price, be it said, which his pride refised to pay. But he had no social am- 
bitions. Te grand folk therefore respected him and held out a cordial hand as 
he passed by. That very train was carrying to Switzerland a Russian Grand Duke 
who had greeted him with a large smiile and a “ 4h/ ce bon Sypher /” on the plat- 
form of the Gare de Lyon, and had presented him as the Friend of Humanity to 
the Grand Duchess. 

To Sypher, lying on his back and dreaming of the days when through him the 
forced marches of weary troops would become light-hearted strolls along the road, 
the jealously guarded portals of the War Offices of the World presented no terrors. 
He ticked off the countries in his mind, until he came to Turkey. Whom did he 
know in Turkey ? He had once given a certain Musurus Bey a light for his cigarett- 
in the Atrium of the Casino at Monte Carlo; but that could scarcely be called an 
introduction. No matter; his star was now in the ascendant. The Lord would 
surely provide a Turk for him in Geneva. He shifted his position in_the berth, 
and a twinge of pain passed through his foot, hurting horribly. ke: 

When he rose to dress, he found some difficulty in putting on his boot. On 
leaving the train at Geneva he could scarcely walk. In his room at the Hotel he 


anointed his heel again with the Cure, and, glad to rest, sat by the window looking: ° 


at the blue lake and Mont Blanc, white-capped in the. quivering distance, his leg 
supported on a chair. 

Then his traveller, who had arranged to meet him by appointment, was shown 
into the room. They were to lunch together. To ease his foot Sypher put on an 
evening slipper and hobbled downstairs. 

The traveller told a depressing tale. Jebusa Jones had got in everywhere, and 
was underselling the Cure. A new German skin remedy had insidiously crept on 
to the market. Wholesale houses wanted impossible discounts, and retail chemists 
could not be inveigled into placing any but the most insignificant orders. He gave 
dismaying details, terribly anxious all the while lest his chief should attribute to 
his incompetence the growing unpopularity of the Cure. But, to his amazement, 
Sypher listened smilingly to his story of disaster, and ordered a bottle of cham- 

agne. 
me All that is nothing,” he cried. “A flea-bite in the ocean. It will right itself 
as the public realise how they are being taken in by these American and German 
impostors. The Cure can’t fail. And let me tell you, Dennymede, my son, the 
Cure is going to flourish as it has never flourished before. I’ve got a scheme that 
will take your breath away.” 

The glow of inspiration in Sypher’s blue eyes and the triumph written on his 
resolute face, brought the features of the worried traveller for the first time into 
an expression of normal satisfaction with the world. 

“J will stagger you to your commercial depths, my boy,” Sypher continued. 
“‘ Have a drink first before I tell you.” 

He raised his champagne glass. “To Sypher’s Cure!” They drank the toast 
solemnly. 

And then Sypher unfolded to his awe-stricken subordinate the scheme for de- 
blistering the heels of the armies of the world. Dennymede, fired by his-enthusiasm, 
again lifted his brimming glass. 

“By God, sir, you are a conqueror, an Alexander, a Hannibal, a Napoleon! 
There’s a colossal fortune in it.’ 

“ And it will give me enough money,” said Sypher, “ to advertise Jebusa Jones 
and the others off the face of the earth.” 

“You needn’t worry about them, sir, when you’ve got the army contracts,” 
said the traveller, 
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“MY DEAR, IF THERE WAS ANYTHING IN THE WORLD I COULD DO TO MAKE YOU HAPPY, 
SHORT OF THROWING BABY TO A TIGER, I WOULD Do IT.’” 
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He could not follow the spirituality underlying his chief’s remark. Sypher laid 
down the peach he was peeling, and looked pityingly at Dennymede as at one of 
little faith, one born to the day of small things. 

“It will be all the more my duty to do so,” said he, “ when the instruments are 
placed in my hands. What, after all, is the healing of a few blistered feet, com- 
pared with the scourge of leprosy, eczema, and what not? And as for the 
money itself, what is it ? ” 

He preached his sermon. The securing of the world’s army contracts was only 
a means towards the shimmering ideal. It would clear the path of obstacles and 
leave the Cure free to pursue its universal way as consolatrix afflictorum. 

The traveller finished his peach, and accepted another which his host hospitably 
selécted for him. 

* All the same, sir,” said he, “ this is the biggest thing you’ve struck. May I 
ask how you came to strike it ? ” 

“* Like all great schemes, it had humble beginnings,” said Sypher, in comfortable 
post-prandial mood, and unconsciously flattered by the admiration of his sub- 
ordinate. “‘ Newton saw an apple drop to the ground; hence the theory of gravi- 
tation. The glory of Tyre and Sidon arose from the purple droppings of a little 
dog’s mouth who had been eating shell fish. The great Cunarders came out of the 
lid of Stevenson’s family kettle. A soldier happened to tell me that his mother 
had applied Sypher’s Cure to his blistered heels—and that was the origin of the 
scheme.” 

He leaned back in his chair, stretched out his legs, and put one foot over the 
other. He immediately started back with a cry of pain. 

“I was forgetting my own infernal blister,” said he. “ About a square inch of 
skin is off, and all the flesh round it is as red as a tomato.” 

“You'll have to be careful,” advised the traveller. “What are you using for 


it?” 

“ Using for it? Why, good Heavens, man, the Cure! What else?” 

He regarded Dennymede as if he were insane, and Dennymede, in his confusion, 
blushed as red as the blistered heel. 

They spent the afternoon over the reports and figures which had so greatly de- 
pressed the traveller. He left his chief with hope throbbing in his breast. He 
had been promised a high position in the new Army Contract Department. As 
soon as he had gone, Sypher rubbed in more of the Cure. 

He passed a restless night. In the morning, he found the ankle considerably 
swollen. He could scarcely put his foot to the ground. He got into bed ‘again, 
and rang the bell for the yalet-de-chambre. The valet entered. Sypher explained. 
He had a bad foot and wanted to see a doctor. Did the valet know of a good 
doctor? The valet not only knew of a good doctor, but an English doctor resi- 
dent in Geneva who was always summoned to attend English visitors at the hotel ; 
furthermore, he was in the hotel at that very moment. 

“ Ask him if he will kindly step up,” said Sypher. 

He looked ruefully at his ankle, which was about the size of his calf, wondering 
why the Cure had not effected its advertised magic. The inflammation, however, 
clearly required medical advice. In the midst of his ruefulness, the doctor entered 
the room, a capable-looking man of five-and-thirty. He examined the heel and 
ankle with professional scrutiny. They he raised his head. 

“ Have you been treating it in any way?” 

*“ Yes,” said Sypher, “ with the Cure.” 

“ What Cure?” 

“ Why, Sypher’s Cure.” 
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The doctor brought his hand down on the edge of the footboard of the bed, with 


a gesture of impatience. 

‘“‘ Why on earth do people treat themselves with quack remedies they know nothing 
about ? ” 

“ Quack remedies ! ” cried Sypher. 

“Of course. They’re.all pestilential, and if I had my way I’d have them stacked 
in the market place and burned by the common hangman ; but the most pestilential 
of the lot is Sypher’s Cure. You ought never to have used it.” 

Sypher had the sensation of the hotel walls crashing down upon his head, falling 
across his throat, weighing upon his chest. For a few instants he suffered a night- 
mare paralysis. Then he gasped for breath. At last he said, very quietly: 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“T have not the pleasure,” said the doctor. “ They only gave me your room 
number,” ; 

“IT am Clem Sypher, the proprietor of Sypher’s Cure.” 

The two men stared at one another, Sypher in a blue striped pyjama jacket, 
supporting himself by one elbow on the bed, the doctor at the foot. The doctor 
spread out his hands. 

“It’s the most horrible moment of my life. I am at your mercy. I only gave 
you my honest opinion, the result of my experience. If I had known your name— 
naturally——” 

“ You had better go,” said Sypher, in a queer voice, digging the nails into the 
palms of his hands. “ Your fee——?” 

“ There is no question of it. I am only grieved to the heart at having wounded 
you. Good morning.” 

The door closed behind him, and Sypher gave himself up to his furious indignation. 

This soothed the soul but further inflamed the ankle. He called up the manager 
of the hotel and sent for the leading medical man in Geneva. When he arrived 
he took care to acquaint him with his name and quality. Dr. Bourdillot, Professor 
of Dermatology in the University of Geneva, made his examination, and shook a 
tactful head. With all consideration for the many admirable virtues of la Cus 
Sypher, yet there were certain maladies of the skin for which he personally would 
not prescribe it. For this, for that—he rattled off half-a-dozen learned diseases— 
it might very well be efficacious. Its effect would probably be benign in a case of 
elephantiasis. But in a case of abrasion of the cuticle, where there was a large surface 
of raw flesh laid bare, perhaps a simpler treatment might be more desirable. 

His tone was exquisite, and he chose his language so that not a word could wound. 
Sypher listened to him with a sinking heart. 

“In your opinion then, Doctor,” said he, “ it isn’t a good thing for blistered 
heels ? ” : ' 

“ You ask for my opinion,” said the Professor of Dermatology at the University 
of Geneva. “I give it you. No.” 

Sypher threw out a hand, desperately argumentative. 


“ But I know of a case in which it has proved efficacious. A Zouave of my ac- 


quaintance——” 


Dr. Bourdillot smiled. “ A Zouave? Just as nothing is sacred to a sapper, 
so is nothing hurtful to a Zouave. They have hides like hippopotami those 
fellows. You could dip them in vitriol and they wouldn’t feel it.” 

“‘ So his heels recovered in spite of the Cure? ” said Sypher grimly. 

“ Evidently,” said Dr. Bourdillot. 


Sypher sat in his room for a couple of days, his leg on a chair, and looked a 
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Mont Blanc, exquisite in its fairy splendour against the far pale sky. It brought 
him no cor$olation. On the contrary it reminded him of Hannibal and other con- 
querors leading their footsore armies over the Alps. When he allowed a despondent 
fancy to wander uncontrolled he saw great multitudes of men staggering shoeless 
along with feet and ankles inflamed to the colour of tomatoes. Then he pulled 
himself together and set his teeth. Dennymede came to visit him and heard with 
dismay the verdict of science which crushed his hope of a high position in the new 
Army Contract Department. But Sypher reassured him as to his material welfare 
by increasing his commission on foreign sales, Then he began to take a practical 
view of the situation. 

“ We can’t expect a patent medicine, sir, to do everything.” 

“ T quite agree with you,” said Sypher. “ It can’t make two legs grow where one 
grew before, but it ought to cure blisters on the heel. Apparently it won’t. So 
we are where we were before I met Monsieur Hégisippe Cruchot. The only thing is 
that we mustn’t now lead people to suppose that it’s good for blisters.” 

“They must take their chance,” said Dennymede. He was a sharp, black- 
haired young man with a worried brow anda bilious complexion. The soothing 
of the human race with Sypher’s Balm of Gilead mattered nothing to him. His 
atrabiliar temperament rendered his attitude towards humanity rather misanthropic 
than otherwise. “ Indeed,” he continued, “ I don’t see why you shouldn’t try for 
the Army contracts without referring specifically to sore feet.” 

“ Caveat emptor,” said Sypher. 


“T beg your pardon ?” said Dennymede, who had no Latinity. 
“Tt means, let the buyer beware; it’s up to the buyer to see what stuff he’s 


buying.” 

“Naturally. It’s the first principle of business,” 

Sypher turned his swift clear glance on him and banged the window ledge with 
his hand. 

“It’s the first principle of damned knavery and thieving,” he cried. “ And if I 
thought anyone ran my business on it, they’d go out of my employ at once. It’s 
at the root of all the corruption that exists in modern trade. It salves the conscience 
of the psalm-singing grocer who puts ground beans into his coffee. It’s a damnable 
principle.” 

He thumped the window-ledge again, very angry. The traveller hedged. 

“ Of course, it’s immoral to tell lies and say a thing is what it isn’t. But on 
the other hand no one could run a patent medicine on the lines of warning the 
public as to what it isn’t good for. You say on the wrapper it will cure gout and 
rheumatism. Ifa woman buys a bottle and gives it to her child who has got scarlet 
fever, and the child dies from it, it’s her look-out and not yours. When a firm does 
issue a warning such as ‘ Won’t Wash Clothes,’ it’s a business proceeding for the 
firm’s own protection.” 

“ Well, we'll issue a warning ‘ Won’t Cure Blisters,’ ” said Sypher. “I advertise 
myself as the Friend of Humanity. I am, according to my lights. If I let poor 
fellows on the march reduce their feet to this condition, I should be the scourge of 
mankind ”—he snapped his fingers trying to recall the name—“ like Athas—no, it 
wasn’t Atlas, but no matter. Not a box of the Cure has been sold without the 
guarantee stamp of my soul’s conviction on it.” 

“The Jebusa Jones people aren’t so conscientious,” said Dennymede. “ I bought 
a pot of their stuff this morning. They’ve got a new wrapper. See,” he unfolded 
a piece of paper and pointed out the place to his chief. “They have a special 
paragraph in large print. ‘ Gives instant relief to blistered feet. Every moun- 
taineer should carry it in his gripsack’!” 
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“ They’re the enemies of God and man,” said Sypher, “ and sooner than copy 
their methods, I would close down the factory and never sell another box as long 
as I lived.” - 

“It’s a thousand pities, sir, anyhow,” said Dennymede, trying to work back 
diplomatically, “ that the Army Contract scheme has to be thrown overboard.” 

“Yes. It’s a nuisance,” said Sypher. 

When he had dismissed the traveller, he laughed grimly.” “ A nuisance!” 

The word was a grotesque anticlimax. 

He sat for a long while with his hands blinding his eyes, trying to realise what 
the abandonment of the scheme meant to him. He was a man who faced his 
responsibilities squarely. For the first time in his life he had tried the Cure on him- 
self—chance never having given him cause before—and it had failed. He had 
heard the cure which he regarded as a Divine Unction termed a pestilential 
quackery; the words burnt red-hot in his brain. He had heard it depreciated, 
with charming tact and courtesy, by a great authority on diseases of theskin. One 
short word, “ No,” had wiped out of existence his Napoleonic scheme for the 
Armies of the World—for putting them on a sound footing. He smiled bitterly as 
the incongruous jest passed through his mind. 

He had been fighting for months, and losing ground; but this was the first abso- 
lute check that his faith had received. He staggered under it, half-wonderingly, 
like a man who has been hit by an unseen hand, and looks around to see whence 
the blow came. Why should it come now? He looked back along the years. 
Not a breath of disparagement had touched the Cure’s fair repute. His files in 
London were full of testimonials honourably acquired. Some of them, from lowly 
folk, were touching in their simple gratitude. It is true that his manager suggested 
that they had been sent in the hope of gain and of seeing their photographs in the 
halfpenny papers. But his manager, Shuttleworth, was a notorious and dismal 
cynic who believed in nothing save the commercial value of the Cure. Letters had 
come with coronetted flaps to the envelopes. The writers certainly hoped neither 
for gain nor for odd notoriety. He had never paid a fee for a testimonial throughout 
his career; every one that he printed was genuine and unsolicited. He had been 
hailed as the Friend of Humanity by all sorts and conditions of men. Why sud- 
denly should he be branded as a dealer in pestilence ? 

His thought wandered back to the beginning of things. He saw himself in the 
chemist’s shop in Bury Saint Edmunds—a little shop in a little town—too small, 
he felt, for the great unknown something within him that was craving for expansion. 
The dull making-up of prescriptions, the selling of tooth-powder and babies’ feeding~ 
bottles—the deadly mechanical routine—he remembered the daily revolt against 
it all. He remembered his discovery of the old herbalists; his delight in their 
quaint language, the remedies so extraordinary and yet so simple; his first idea 
of combining these with the orthodox drugs of the British Pharmacopeia; his 
experiments ; his talks with an aged man who kept a dingy little shop of herbs on 
the outskirts of the town, also called a pestilential fellow by the medical faculty 
of the district, but a learned ancient all the same, who knew the qualities of every 
herb that grew, and with some reeking mess of pulp was said to have cured an old 
woman’s malignant ulcer given up as incurable by the faculty. He remembered * 
the night when the old man, grateful for the lad’s interest in his learning, gave him, 
under vows of secrecy, the recipe of this healing emulsion, which was to become the 
basis of Sypher’s Cure. In those days his loneliness was cheered_by a bull-dog, 
an ugly, faithful beast whom-he called Barabbas—he sighed to think how many 
Barabbasses had lived and died since then—and who, contracting mange, became 
the corpus vile of many experiments ; first with the old man’s emulsion, then with 
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the emulsion mixed with other drugs, all bound together in pure animal fat, until 
at last he fSund a mixture which, to his joy, made the sores heal and the skin harden, 
and the hair sprout, and Barabbas grow sleek as a swell mobsman in affluent cir- 
cumstances. Then one day came his Grace of Suffolk into the shop with a story of 
a pet of the Duchess’s stricken with the same disease. Sypher modestly narrated 
his own experience, and gave the mighty man a box of the new ointment. A fort- 
night afterwards he returned. Not only had it cured the dog, but it must have 
charmed away the eczema on his ducal hands. Full of a wild surmise, he tried it 
next on his landlady’s child who had a sore on its legs; and lo! the sore healed. 
It was then that the Divine Revelation came to him; it was then that he passed 
his vigil, as he had told Zora, and consecrated himself and his Cure to the service 
of humanity. 

The steps, the struggles, the purchase of the chemist’s business, the early exploi- 
tation of the cure, its gradual renown in the district, the first whisperings of its 
fame abroad, thanks to his Grace of Suffolk, the early advertising, the gradual 
growth, the sale of the chemist’s business, the establishment of “ Sypher’s Cure ” 
as a special business in the town, the transferénce to London, the burst into world- 
wide fame—all the memories came back to him, as he sat by the window of the 
Hotel de l’Europe, and blinded his face with his hands. 

He dashed them away, at last, with a passionate gesture. 

i “Tt can’t be—it can’t be!” he cried aloud, as many another man has cried 
in the righteous rebellion of his heart against the ironical decrees of the high gods 
whom his simple nature has never suspected of their eternal and inscrutable irony. 


CHAPTER XV. 

<]F you travel on the high road which skirts the cliff-bound 
coast of Normandy, you may come to a board bearing the 
legend “ Hottelot-sur-Mer,” and a hand pointing down a 
narrow gorge. If you follow the direction and descend for 
half-a-mile, you come to a couple of villas, a humble café, 
some fishermen’s cottages, one of which is also 2 general 
shop, and a débit de tabec, a view of a triangle of sea, and 
eventually to a patch of shingly beach between two great 
bastions of cliffs. The beach itself contains a diminutive 
Jetty, a tiny fleet of fishing smacks, some nets, three bathing machines joined to- 
gether by ropes on which hang a few towels and bathing costumes, a dog, a child or 
so with spade and bucket, two English maiden ladies writing picture post-cards, 
a Frenchman in black reading a Rouen newspaper under a grey umbrella, his wife 
and daughter, and a stall of mussels presided over by an old woman with skin like 
seaweed. Just above the beach, on one side of the road leading up the gorge, is a 
miniature barn with a red cupola which is the Casino, and, on the other, a long, 
narrow, blue-washed building with the words written in great black letters across 
the facade, “ Hotel de la Plage.” 

As soon as Emmy could travel, she implored Septimus to find her a quiet spot 
by the sea whither the fashionable do not resort. Septimus naturally consulted 
Hégisippe Cruchot. Hégisippe asked for time to consult his comrades. He returned 
with news of an ideal spot. It was a village in the Pyrenees, about six thousand 
feet up in the air, and forty miles from a railway station. They could shoot bears 
all day long. When Emmy explained that a village on the top of the Pyrenees was 
not by the seaside, and that neither she nor his aunt, Madame Bolivard, took any 
interest in the destruction of bears, he retired somewhat crestfallen, and went with 
his difficulties to Angelique, the young lady in the wine-shop in the Rue des Francs_ 
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Bouchers, Angelique informed him that a brave sailor on leave from his torpedo- 
boat was in the habit of visiting the wine-shop every evening. He ought to know 
something of the sea. A meeting was arranged by Angelique between Hégisippe, 
Septimus, and the brave sailor, much to Emmy’s sceptical amusement; and the 
brave sailor, after absorbing prodigious quantities of alcohol and reviewing all the 
places on the earth’s coastline from Yokohama to Paris-Plage, declared that the 
veritable Eden by the.sea was none other than his native village of Hottelét-sur-Mer. 
He made a plan of it on the table, two square packets of tobacco representing the 
cliffs, a pipe stem the road leading up the gorge, some tobacco dust the beach, and 
some coffee slops applied with the finger the English Channel. 

Septimus came back to Emmy. “I have found the place. It is Hottelét-sur- 
Mer. Ithasone hotel. Youcancatch shrimps, and its mussels are famous all over 
the world.” 

After consultation of a guide to Normandy, on which Emmy’s prudence insisted, 
they found the brave sailor’s facts mainly correct, and decided on Hottelét-sur-Mer. 

“T will take you there, see that you are comfortably settled, and then come 
back to Paris,” said Septimus. “ You'll be quite happy with Madame Bolivard, 
won’t you?” 

“ Of course,” said Emmy. ‘“ What are you going to do in Paris, all by yourself ? ” 

“Guns,” he replied. Then he added, reflectively: “I also don’t see how I can 
get out of the Hotel Godet. I’ve been there some time, and I don’t know how 
much to give the servants in tips. The only thing is to stay on.” 

Emmy sighed, just a bit wistfully, and made no attempt to prove the futility 
of his last argument. The wonderfully sweet of life had come to her of late mingled 
with the unutterably bitter. She was in the state of being when a woman accepts, 
without question. Septimus then went to the St. Lazare station to make arrange- 
ments, and discovered an official who knew a surprising amount about railway- 
travelling and the means of bringing a family from domicile to station. He entered 
Septimus’s requirements in a book, and assured him that at the appointed hour 
an omnibus would be waiting outside the house in the Boulevard Raspail. Septimus 
thought him a person of marvellous intellect and gave him five francs. 

So the oddly assorted quartette started in comfort; Septimus and Emmy and 
Madame Bolivard and the little lump of mortality which the Frenchwoman carried 
in her great motherly arms. Madame Bolivard, who had not been out of Paris for 
twenty years, needed all her maternal instincts to subdue her excitement at the 
prospect of seeing the open country and thesea. In the railway carriage she pointed 
out cattle to the unconscious infant with the tremulous quiver of the traveller who 
espies a herd of hippogriffin. 

“Ts it corn that, Monsieur? Mon Dieu, it is beautiful. Regard then the corn, 
my cherished one.” 

But the cherished one cared not for corn or cattle. He preferred to fix his cold 
eyes on Septimus, as if wondering what he was doing in that galley. Now and 
again Septimus would bend forward and, with a vague notion of the way to convey 
one’s polite intentions to babies, would prod him gingerly in the cheek and utter 
an insane noise, and then surreptitiously wipe his finger on his trousers. When his 
mother took him she had little spasms of tenderness during which she pressed him 
tightly to her bosom and looked frightened. The child was precious to her. She 
had paid a higher price than most women, and that, perhaps, enhanced its value. 

At Fécamp, a rusty ramshackle diligence awaited them. Their luggage, together 
with hen-coops, baskets, bundles, packing cases, were piled on top in an amorphous 
heap. They took their places inside together with an old priest and a peasant woman 
in a great flapping cap. The old priest absorbed snuff in great quantities, and used 
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a red handkerchief. The closed windows of the vehicle rattled, it was very hot, 
and the afftiquated cushions smelt abominably. Emmy, tired of the railway journey 
and suffocated by the heat, felt inclined to cry. This was her first step into her 
newly-conditioned world, and her heart sank. She regretted her comfortable rocms 
in Paris and the conditions of existence there, of which Septimus was an integral 
part. She had got used to them, to his forced association with the intimate details 
of her life, to his bending over the child like a grotesque fairy godfather and making 
astonishing suggestions for its upbringing. She had regarded him less as a stranger 
to be treated with feminine reserve than the doctor. Now it was different. She 
was about to take up her own life again, with new responsibilities, and the dearly- 
loved creature whom she had bullied and laughed at and leaned on, would go away 
to take up his own queer way of life and the relations between them could not 
possibly be the same again. The diligence was taking her on the last stage of her 
journey towards the new conditions, and it jolted and bumped and smelt and took 
an interminable time. 

“ T’m sure,” said she, woefully, “ there’ s no such place as Hottelét-sur-Mer, and 
we are going on for ever to find it.’ 

Presently Septimus pointed triumphantly dead the window. 

“ There it is!” 

“ Where ? ” cried Emmy, for not a house was in sight. Then she saw the board. 

The old diligence turned and creaked and swung and pitched down the gorge. 
When they descended at the Hotel de la Plage, the setting sun blazed on their faces 
across the sea and shed its golden enchantment over the little pebbly beach. At 
that hour, the only living thing on it was the dog, and he was asleep. It was a 
spot, certainly to which the fashionable did not resort. 

“It will be good for baby.” 

“ And for you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ What is good for one is not always——” She 
paused, feeling ungrateful. Then she added: “ It’s the best place you could have 
brought us to.” 

After dinner they sat on the beach and leant against a fishing-boat. It was full 
moon. The northern cliff cast its huge shadow out to sea and half-way across the 
beach. A knot of fisher folk sat full in the moonlight on the jetty and sang a song 
with a mournful refrain. Behind them in the square of yellow light of the Salon 
window could be seen the figures of the two English maiden ladies apparently still 
addressing picture post-cards. The luminous picture stood out sharp against the 
dark mass of the hotel. Beyond the shadow of the cliff the sea lay like a silver 
mirror in the windless dir. A tiny border of surf broke on the pebbles. Emmy 
drew a long breath and asked Septimus if he smelt the seaweed. The dog came 
and sniffed at their boots ; then, from the excellent leather, judging them to be 
persons above his social station, he turned humbly away. Septimus called him, 
made friends with him—he was a smooth yellow dog of no account—and eventually 
he curled himself up between them and went to sleep. Septimus smoked his pipe. 
Emmy played with the ear of the dog and looked out to sea. It was very peaceful. 
After a while she sighed. 

“I suppose this must be our last evening together.” 

“I suppose it must,” said Septimus. 

“ Are you quite sure you can afford all the money you're leaving with me?” 

“Of course. It comes out of the Bank.” 

“ I know that, you stupid,” she laughed. “ Where else could it come from unless 
you kept it in a stocking? But the Bank isn’t an unlimited gold-mine from which 
you can draw out as many handfuls as you want.” 
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Septimus knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

“ People don’t get sovereigns out of gold-mines. I wish they did. They extract 
a bit of gold about the size of this pebble out of a ton of quartz. I once bought 
shares in a gold mine and there wasn’t any gold in it at all. I always used to be 
buying things like that. People used to sell them to me. I was like Moses.” 

“ Moses ? ” 

“Oh, not that Moses. He could get anything out of anything. He got water 
out of a rock. I mean the son of the Vicar of Wakefield who bought the green 
spectacles,” 

“ Oh,” said Emmy, who, after the way of her generation, had never heard of him. 

““T don’t do it—let people sell me things—any more, now,” he said, gravely. 
“| seem’ to have got wise. Perhaps it has come through having had to look after 
you. I see things much clearer.” 

He filled and lit another pipe and began to talk about Orion just visible over 
the shoulder of the cliff. Emmy, whose interests were for the moment terrestrial, 
interrupted him. 

“ There’s one thing I want you to see clearly, my dear, and that is that I owe 
you a frightful lot of money. But I’m sure to get something to do when I’m back 
in London and then I can repay you by instalments. Remember, I’m not going 
to rest until I pay you back.” 

“T shan’t rest if you do,” said Septimus, nervously. “ Please don’t talk of it. 
It hurts me. [ve done little enough in the world, God knows. Give me this chance 
of—the Buddhists call it, ‘ acquiring merit.’ ” 

This was not a new argument between them. Emmy had a small allowance 
under her father’s will, and the prospect of earning a modest salary on the stage. 
She reckoned that she would have sufficient to provide for herself and the child. 
Hitherto Septimus had been her banker. Neither of them had any notion of the 
value of money, and Septimus had a child’s faith in the magic of the drawn cheque. 
He would as soon have thought of measuring the portion of whisky he poured out 
for a guest as of counting the money he advanced to Emmy. 

She took up his last words, and, speaking in a low tone, as a woman does, when 
her pride has: gone from her, she said : 

“ Haven’t you acquired enough merit, already, my dear? Don’t you see the 
impossibility of my going on accepting things from you? You seem to take it 
for granted that you’re to provide for me and the child for the rest of our lives. 
I’ve been a bad, unprincipled fool of a girl, I know—yes, rotten bad—there are 
thousands like me in London.” 

Septimus rose to his feet. 

“Oh, don’t, Emmy, don’t. I can’t stand it.” 

She rose too and put her hands on his shoulders. 

“ You must let me speak to-night—our last night before we part. It isn’t gene- 
rous of you not to listen.” 

The yellow dog, disturbed in his slumbers, shook himself, and, regarding them 
with an air of humble sympathy, turned and walked away discreetly in o the shadow. 
The fisher folk on the jetty still sang their mournful chorus. 

“ Sit down again.” 

Septimus yielded. “ But why give yourself pain?” he asked, gently. 

“To ease my heart. The knife does good. Yes. I know I’ve been worthless. 
But I’m not as bad as that. Don’t you see how horrible the idea is to me? I 
must pay you back the money—and, of course, not come on you for any more. 
You’ve done too much for me already. It sometimes stuns me to think of it. It 
was only because I was in hell and mad—and grasped at the hand you held out 
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tc me. I suppose I’ve done you the biggest wrong a woman can doa man. Now 
I’ve come to my senses, I shudder at what I’ve done.” 

“ Why—why ?” said Septimus, growing miserably unhappy. 

“ How can you ever marry, unless we go through the vulgarity of a collusive 
divorce ?” 

‘* My dear girl,” said he, “ what woman would ever marry a preposterous lunatic 
like me?” 

“ There’s not a woman living who ought not to have gone down on her bended 
knees if she had married you.” 

** T should never have married,” said he, laying his hand for a moment reassuringly 
on hers, 

“ Who knows?” She gavea slight laugh. “ Zora is only a woman like the rest 
of us.” 

“ Why talk of Zora?” he said, quickly. ‘“ What has she to do with it?” 

“‘ Everything. You don’t suppose I don’t know,” she replied in a low voice. 
“It was for her sake and not for mine.” 

He was about to speak when she put out her hand and covered his mouth. 

“ Let me talk for a little.” 

She took up her parable again and spoke very gently, very sensibly. The moon- 
light peacefulness was in her heart. It softened the tone of her voice and reflected 
itself in unfamiliar speech. 


“T seem to have grown twenty years older,” 


she said. 


She desired on that night to make her gratitude clear to him, to ask his pardon 
for past offences; she had been like a hunted animal; sometimes she had licked 


his hand, and sometimes she had scratched it. She had not been quite responsible. 
Sometimes she had tried to send him away; for his own sake. For herself, she had 
been terrified at the thought of losing him. 

“ Another man might have done what you did, out of chivalry; but no other 
man but you would not have despised the woman ; I deserved it; but I knew you 
didn’t despise me. You have been just the same to me all through as you were 
in the early days. It braced me up and helped me to keep some sort of self-respect. 
That was the chief reason why I could not let you go. Now, allisover. Iam quite 
sane and as happy as I ever shall be. After to-night it stands to reason we must 
each lead our separate lives. You can’t do anything more for me, and, God knows, 
poor dear, I can’t do anything for you. So I want to thank you.” 

She put her arm round his shoulder and kissed his cheek. 

Septimus flushed. Her lips were soft and her breath was sweet. No woman 
save his mother had ever kissed him. He turned and took her hands. 

“ Let me accept that in full payment for everything. You want me to go away 
happy, don’t you?” 

“My dear,” she said, with a little catch in her voice. “If there was anything 
in the world I could do to make you happy, short of throwing baby to a tiger, | 
would do it.” 

Septimus took off his cap and brought his hair to its normal perpendicularity 
Emmy laughed. 

“ Dear me! What are you going to say?” 

Septimus reflected for a moment. 

“ If I dine off a bloater in a soup-plate in the drawing-room, or if my bed isn’t 
made at six o’clock in the evening and my house is a cross between a pig-stye and 
an ironmonger’s shop, nobody minds. It is only Septimus Dix’s extraordinary 
habits. But if the woman who is my wife in the eyes of the world 

“ Yes, yes, I see,” she said, hurriedly. “I hadn’t looked at it in that light.” 
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“The boy is going to Cambridge,” he murmured. “ Then I should like him to 
go into Parliament. There are deuced clever fellows in Parliament. I met one 
in Venice two or three years ago. He knew an awful lot of things. We spent an 
evening together on the Grand Canal, and he talked all the time most interestingly 
on the drainage system of Barrow-in-Furness. I wonder how fellows get to know 
about drains.” 

Emmy said: “ Would it make you happy ?” 

From her tone he gathered that she referred to the subject of contention between 
them and not to his thirst for sanitary information. 

“ Of course it would.” 

“ But how shall I ever repay you?” 

‘* Perhaps once a year,” he said. “ You can settle up in full, as you did just 
now.” 

There was a long silence, and then Emmy remarked that it was a heavenly night. 
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VAIN WISHES 


An ADAPTATION FROM HEINE 


With perfume soft and rare. 
I’d send it to my lady’s bower 


To shed its fragrance there. 


Oh would my songs were kisses sweet. 
In silent haste they’d race, 
And one by one in rapture meet 


My dearest lady’s face. 


Oh would my songs were bread and cheese 
And a pot of good brown ale 

(Say a pint at least). On a right good feast 
To-night would I regale.- 


P. R. BENNETT. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


ITEY was assisting himself to his second thick slice of cold 
pork when Henry gaily entered the cottage after his early 
outing, and put the deceased rabbit on the table, next to a 
loaf of bread. 

“If you’d only waited a few minutes you could ’ave ’ad 
boiled rabbit and pork for your breakfast,” said Mr. Mitch, 





severely. “You can see the mistake of ’urrying to get 
your food now, matey.” 
But Boler only grinned and poured himself another mug 
of tea. Mitch joined him, and for some minutes they savaged the pork in silence. 

“ Well, we’re gettin’ pretty near to it now, old man,” said Mitch at last. Boler 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, reached for his pipe, and nodded. 

“ Believe me or believe me bloomin’ not,” he answered, “ but I got a presenti- 
ment that we shall ’ave it in our pockets within a week—mebbe even to-day, ’Oo 
knows ?” 

“*Oo knows ?—that’s it,” said Mitch. “ Well, I'm all right and ready to drag off 
out of ’ere directly it’s ours. Kate’s give Crail the shove—’e wanted to marry ’er, 
Boler. I was scrouchin’ down in the fuzzy with that rabbit and I over’eard ’im 
propose the question to er. Lumme! ‘Little gal,’ he says, ‘ Perry Riley’s a good 
man, and I’m a better fhan, with money by the truckload. Say you’ll marry me, 
or I’ll pick you up and sit you on this horse and ride away with you.’ But she 
stuck ’im out, that small gal did, and she ses, ‘ Oh, I’m sorry!” she ses, ‘ but no 
fear—not for me!’ And so old Crail ses something about he never ’ad no luck, 
but ’e’d fly up in Perry Riley’s face and hit ’im if ’e ever wanted a lift, and with 
that he turned ’is ’orse round and rode off full split. So I crawled out, very satisfied, 
and told ’er to marry Perry and she’s goin’ to, God bless ’er! . . . And now I’m 
ready to clear out at a minit’s notice. I'll jest walk up to Westlynn with you for 
company, if you like. After that I got to go across the downs and see Winchester 
Chalk. Wonder if the captain’ll make friends with Crail to-day ? ” 

They strolled comfortably off in the direction of Boler’s work, telling each other 
precisely what they intended to do with their money. They were both anxious 
to take a small farm, it appeared, and were profoundly discussing all they had ever 
heard about the value of bone manure as compared with the stable variety, when 
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from the ditch at the side of the road there issued a sound that made them turn 
like a brace of acrobats. 
“ What’s that ?” asked the startled Mitch. =e 
“ Let’s look—sounded to me like a groan.” 
They crossed the road, and, half-hidden by a bush, they saw, sprawling, the 


motionless figure of a tramp. 
Even as they stared, the man groaned again, and suddenly began a rapid and 


delirious muttering. 

“‘ There’s them as likes to think as poor old Corrie—hundred to one on Corrie— 
he was done for . . . and so he was very nigh done for, too. . . . All the shining 
silver and the stones, the rare stones . . . his little parcel what he . . . went to 
jail and all for. . . . But now he’s goin’ to fetch ’em so comfrabil and slow . . . .” 

The muttering trailed off into a rattly sort of whisper, and the man of the ditches 
turned sightless eyes upon the adventurers. 

“It’s him! ’E’s come, Mitchy—’e’s got ’ere at last. Poor old Corrie! ’E’ll 
never get no nearer,” said Boler, staring at the wreck before them. 

Mitch moved up. “ Lend a ’and, Boler,” he said. “ We'll get ’im out of that, 
anyhow.” 

Very gently they lifted Corrie out of the dusty, weedy ditch, and laid him on the 
turf. They were shocked to find how light he was. 

“Why, ’e’s starved. ’E’s got nothin’ on ’im. Some of them dam’ tramps must 
’ave robbed ’im—if ’e ’ad any money!” said Mitchy. 

A cough suddenly shattered the husky whispering—a long, bitter, tearing cough 
that shook the man on the grass as though his bones were no more than a fragile 


framework of bamboo. 
“ T say, old man—’e must be took in somewhere if ’e’s goin’ to live much longer !” 


said Mitch. ‘“‘ We’d better carry ’im.” 

Then they heard footsteps down the lane, and looked up to see Hinxman, the 
policeman, leisurely strolling towards them. 

Mitch’s call quickened his pace somewhat, and, leaving Boler to explain, Henry 
started off to find a hurdle. He had risked the chance of lonely sickness by the 
roadside too often himself to lack sympathy for the starved unfortunate who was 
coughing his life away at the gates of the millionaire. 

“The man’s dyin’,” he said pitifully, running across a field ‘“ Dyin’—and it’s 
his silver we’re all ’unting for. We must look after ’*im—that’s only fair. Poor 
feller! Pray God I never get penal servitude.” A vague remorse lent him strength 
and speed, but it was a quarter of an hour before he got back with the hurdle. 
Another early riser had joined Boler and the policeman—Captain Dan M‘Cann— 
and he was trying to force something from a flask between the tramp’s teeth. But 
the man made no effort to swallow—he seemed to have sunk into a profound and 
deathly stupor. At last the Captain gave it up. 

“The man’s dying,” he said. “ What’s the good? I’ve seen a man like this 
once before. He’s past any help at all. We'll get him along to the doctor’s,” 

So they carried him—whose great secret three of them knew—down to the house 
of the doctor. But all that the doctor could do was to wipe away that which was 
on the man’s lips and tell them he had died upon the way. 

The ex-receiver’of stolen goods, Buckroyd, alias Corrie, had paid the price of 
the law for his treasure. And the price had been too high. Hialf-insane, and 
with infinite labour and pain,"he had slowly crawled back to the place where he 
had hidden the“hoard—but only to point the way to those who, more fortunate, 
would benefit by his failure and flourish where he had fallen. 

And that is all there is of Buckroyd—alias Corrie. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Y the time he had helped the relieving officer complete 
the necessary arrangements for the decent~ burial of 
Buckroyd—who, it seemed, had not died in prison after 
all—Mr. Mitch discovered that the greater part of the morn- 
ing was used up. And so he decided to postpone his walk 
across the downs in quest of Winchester Chalk until the 
afternoon, and proceeded to do a little light work in and 
about the Westley Inn, and, later, to make a very large 
dinner in the company of Mrs. Gritty. 

Whether it is because he was unduly elated at the prospect of wealth in the very 
near future, or whether the events of the morning had thrown him somewhat out 
of balance, is not clear, but he certainly took quite unusual pains to make himself 
pleasant to the landlady who had proved such an excellent friend to him. It may 
have been unconscious on his part, or it may have been a lurking jealousy which 
suddenly reared its crest when Mrs. Gritty dropped a chance remark concerning 
Captain M‘Cann’s striking personal charm ; but, whatever it was, he was suddenly 
awakened to a keen sense of his imminent peril by hearing himself absent-mindedly 
addressing his companion as “ my dear.” 

“You never know, my dear,” he said, answering a question as to whether he 
thought the tramps would ever return. Mrs. Gritty required no further encourage- 
ment. 

“You called me ‘my dear,’” she said, with the businesslike bluntness that 
characterized her. 

Mitch’s heart sank, and he stiffened. 

“ Did I reely ?” he asked, with a forced laugh. ‘“ Forgot meself—I mean—in a 
manner of speakin’.”” Mrs. Gritty ignored his embarrassed efforts to laugh it off. 

“ ] s’pose you want to marry me?” continued the landlady, direct as a rifle-barrel, 

corning diplomacy. 

“ Well—well—I .won’t say I do”—Mitch clumsily feigned a delicacy he was 
far from feeling—“ and I won’t say I don’t. Ain’t it rather sharp work—sudden, | 
mean—you know ?” 

Mrs. Gritty stood up and came round the table to him. 

‘It’s no sense beatin’ about the bush. You and me just suits one another— 
oh, you needn’t be shy ”—as Mitch shrank a little—“ and I don’t mind tellin’ you 
right out that the sooner we gets married the better I shall be pleased, my dear. 
You’re just the little man I’ve been wanting to come along and marry me for years.” 
She leaned over his shoulder and affectionately poured out for him the remainder 
of the beer in the jug. ~ 

“A little drop of brandy,” he muttered, in a 
strained voice. “I’ve ’ad a rather excitin’ 
day—and I’ve got a long walk in front of me 
—a long walk.” 

The good-natured, if unattractive, landlady 
hurried away to get the brandy. But she 
gave him one thoroughly sound kiss before 
she went. 

Mr. Mitch stared at the door as it closed 
behind her with a fixed and fascinated stare. 

“ Yes,” he said, “a long walk. The longest 
walk I ’ave ever took! Solong—so bloomin’ long « 2 sircH STARED AT THE DOOR AS 
—that I shall never get back to Ringford again.” IT CLOSED BEHIND HER. 
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But he abandoned the idea of flight almost as soon as he had conceived it. There 
was the silver, and he, Henry Mitch, was not the man to be frightened away from 
that by the peril of matrimony. 

“ll stave ’er off—and stave ’er off,” he whispered feebly to himself. “ And 
we'll see what ’appens. What a fool I was not to work at Westlynn, the same as 
Boler. The dogs wouldn’t ’ave wanted to marry me; they might ’ave bit me— 
but bitin’ ain’t marryin’.” 

He hastily swallowed the brandy. which Mrs. Gritty brought, and muttering 
something about “ seein’ Winchester very important,” avoided the kiss which 
the lady was obviously anxious to bestow upon him, and shuffled rapidly out of 
the room. Mrs. Gritty smiled fondly as she listened to his departing footsteps. 
“ The little man—oh, the little man!” she said, “ Tender-’earted as a baby and 
as shy and modest as a young girl. The little man!” 

Then she set about clearing away the dinner things, talking to herself. . . . 

This time Mitch succeeded in crossing the downs without interruption. He went 
feverishly, heeding neither the sun nor the fiercer thirst that the exercise produced 
inhim. He wanted to get to Winchester Chalk and at once. Now that Mrs. Gritty 
had practically engaged herself to him, he dared not let it become known that he 
had won her affections under false colours—the colours of bachelorhood. 

“Why, she and Sarah would r-r-rip me eyes out very near—if they knew!” 
he said nervously to himself. 

He stood for a moment on the big ridge. Then he broke into a sharp trot down 
the side of the down towards a farm that lay in a hollow a mile further on. 

One of the farm hands who, comfortably aware that his master was taking an 
after-dinner nap indoors, was busy ferreting his next Sunday meal out of a rabbit 
burrow, noticed him, and ran to meet him. 

“What is it—a fire or a naccident ?” shouted this agricultural ghoul with a 
look of pleasurable anticipation on his otherwise wooden face. 

“ Neither, you lump,” growled Mr. Mitch. ‘ Where’s Winchester Chalk ? ” 

The labourer grinned. 

“Find ’un, you fess little man,” he answered. 

Henry ground his teeth but controlled himself, 

“Up at the pigstyes rattin’, I s’pose ?” he said, with a brief nod towards the 
outbuildings. 

“*E was, Mister—about a nour ago. But ’e said ’e ’ad a very bad ’eadache jest 
now, and packed up his bagful of ferrets, ’ceptin’ this one I got ’ere what laid up 
in a rathole, and went off ’ome. Leastways, ’e said ’e was goin’ ’ome, but judgin’ 
by what I ’eard about ’im last night I should say ’e’s gone off to one of the public- 
“ouses. somewhere—and I don’t know as I bla——” 

“Which way ?” demanded Mitch, suddenly. ‘ Which way did he go?” 

“ Across the big field along the railway! And as I was a-sayin’ of, I don’t——’ 

But Mitch had departed—on the run. 

The labourer stared at his diminishing back with his mouth open, holding the 
ferret by the neck. 

“Well, I be dummed!” he said. 

He transferred his bovine gaze to the ferret for a second. ‘“ What’s up?” he 
asked the animal. But the ferret only wriggled, and so the farmhand turned to 
watch Mitch. In about five minutes that worried individual vanished through a 
gap in a hedge, and the rabbiter gave vent to his astonishment once more. 

“‘ Well—I—be—dummed !” he repeated. 

He ponderously turned the affair over in his mind, looked up at the sun to get 
an idea of the time, put the ferret into his other hand, scratched his head with the 
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hand which had fallen vacant, and looked across the field, his mouth wide open, 
He took the lower part of his left ear between his thumb and fingers and twiddled 
it thoughtfully. Presently the hurrying figure of Mr. Mitch came in sight again, a 
little dwarfed miniature of a man hastening across an undulating field a mile away 
from the sportsman with the ferret. 

“There ’e goes a-hurryin’ and a-hurryin’. Well—if—this ain’t the dummdest 
consarn !” he chuckled slowly to himself and absently began to rub with his right 
boot heel the calf of his left leg in order to discourage a harvest-fly or an ant which 
was enjoying itself somewhere in that locality. At last, the toiling Mitch vanished 
over a ridge heading across to the railway cutting, and the labourer slapped his 
thigh and once more broke into speech. 

“T be dummed if that ajn’t all a consarn—dumm me if it ain’t ! ” 

Then he turned, knelt at the rabbit-hole, and lifting a net, permitted the ferret to 
flow into_the burrow. 

“°F come up to me that fess and swift,” he muttered 
to himself, “ anybody would ’ave thought as there was 
a fire some——” He paused .doubtfully and after a 
thoughtful interval stood up once more and stared hard 
along the line of Mr. Mitch’s flight. His gaze caught 
and hung up at a gap in the hedge. 

“°F went through that gap like a dummed old rabbit. 
Goin’ ’t’ord the railway line—dum me if ’e warn’t. 
After Winch Chalk, the ratter,” he soliloquised. He 
appeared likely to continue in this strain for some hours 
—but at that moment he heard the drumming of scared 
rabbits under his feet and turned just in time to fall bodily 
upon one of them with a thud that put any chance of 
escape out of the question. Twenty minutes later he 
might have been observed walking towards the farm (with 
a couple of rabbits in his pocket), and all the way staring 
steadily at the place wher® he finally lost sight of Mitch. 
It had been an exciting afternoon for him, and he had 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Meantime, Mr. Mitch, in a haze of profanity, had followed 
the railway line towards Ringford without seeing a sign 
of Winchester. But just as he was beginning to despair, 
he came to a squat little platelayers’ hut, built of heavy, 

_ tarred sleepers, on the side of the line, and there, sitting 

“‘wett!—1 BE pummep!’” in the shade, carefully holding a galvanized bucket to his 
forehead, with an expression of great unhappiness, he 

came upon Mr. Winchester Chalk! Apparently he had not noticed Mitch’s approach. 

“ Coolin’ your *eadache, Winch ?” asked the perspiring Henry, loudly. 

Mr. Chalk put down the bucket with guilty haste, looked up, and grinned feebly. 

“Yes, she’s fit to split, Arthur!” he said. “I woke up withit. Jest as though 
somebody was Sawin’ of it with a saw. All through a little drop of beer—as though 
I was a boy or a bloomin’ beginner.” His voice took on an injured tone. “ Me, 
mate! It never used to give me a ’eadache. It’s all this teetotalisin’. I’ve got 
weak and all out of order through this tem-prance business. Good job I wasn’t a 
teetotaler more’n a year or it would ’ave killed me.” 

Mitch sat down beside his old friend and filled his pipe. 

“ Well, you’re all right now, that’s one thing,” he said cheerfully. 

Mr. Chalk stared at him, one hand to his forehead. 
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“ What d’yer mean—all right now? What d’yer mean?” he demanded. 

Mitch apologised. “ What I mean to say is you'll be all right when you ’ave 
beer again. It’s only once—after a spell of teetotalin’-—that you ’ave the ’eadache 
You'll be all right next time.” 

?’Ope so,” said Winchester. “For I’m goin’ to ’ave a quart direckly I gets 
to a pub.” He seemed to remember suddenly that Mitch was otherwise than what 
he called himself. : 

“‘ But what, for pity’s sake, be you doin’ down ’ere in Ringford goin’ be the name 
of Mitch? I knowed fust time I seen you and ’eard your voice that you was Arthur 
‘Opley as was, and it’s a marvel to me that nobody else didn’t. What you call 
yourself Mitch for ?” 

Henry laid his hand upon his friend’s knee and looked sadly into his eyes. 

“Can’t you see, Winchester ?” he said, earnestly. “Can’t you see why?” 

Winchester nodded. 

“*Cos of ’er—the missus ? ” 

“ That’s it, Winchester—’cos of ’er. I meant rejoinin’ of ’er and lettin’ bygones 
be bygones when I first come along—but I ’eard she’d ’ad two thousand pound 
left to ’er and I wouldn’t be beholden to ’er for anything. And then I found out 
that she ’ated me and so I let ’er go. I’m leavin’ the village shortly and now you’ve 
shook off them chapel ’abits I don’t mind tellin’ you all about it. And why am I 
tellin’ you? you'll say—and rightly said old man! It’s because you’re a friend of 
mine. You and Perry Riley was the only two chaps who guessed who I was when 
you seen me, and you’re the only two I can trust not to run round the village tellin’ 
folk my right name. Because you’re real friends. You don’t want to go and tell 
nobody—you ain’t that sort of man. Are you?” 

Mitch put the momentous question with a certain trepidation. But Winchester 
did not notice it. He thought for a minute and then he suddenly grinned. He 
had fallen from grace but he had not been quite comfortable in his old role until 
the friend of his youth came along. Now he grinned and shook hands. 

“No bloomin’ fear, old mate! I’d do a good bit wuss things than that to get 
even with—with—that darn tem’prance business. [I'll call you Mitch as long as 
you likes. You and me was mates years ago, and mates we'll be now. And Arthur 
—Enery, I mean—I beg your pardon for the way I called you a sinful man. I 
was kind of crazy, I should think. And I begs your pal Boler Mitey’s pardon for 
givin’ ’im that hymnbook and singin’ hymns at ’im after ’e ’ad done a ’ard day’s 
work.” 

Mr. Chalk was brightening up visibly. It seemed to do him good to talk with 
his old friend in the old manner. He stood up and shook hands with Mitch. 

“Can you mind tellin’ me about all that beautiful stock you ’ad got in down at 
the Westley Inn t’other day ?”’ he said. 

Mitch smiled very friendly at him. 

“I do so!” he replied. 

“ Then let’s go and sample it, 
them temp’rance folk.” 

Mitch welcomed the idea with enthusiasm, and so they strolled amiably away 
down the lane, quarrelling in the friendliest fashion as to who should have the pleasure 
of paying for the first drink. 

When, presently, they sighted the Westley Inn, Winchester had so far fitted him- 
self again in the groove to which—save for the year of abstinence—he had been 
always accustomed, that he confided a secret to Mitch. 

“That Mrs. Gritty’s a niceish sort of woman, ain’t she?” he said, with a sly 
glance at his companion. 


9 


suggested Winchester, eagerly. “ Just to show 
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“ Why—ye-es—I s’pose so. Very kind’earted woman—well-meanin’ woman,” 
replie& Mr. Mitch. 

“* Well—I dunno whether you’ve noticed it. I don’t somehow think anybody ’as 
—but it’s my idee, ’Enery, that she’s took a bit of a fancy to me. I kind of think 
she’s ’ad a meanin’ sort of look in ’er eye more than once when I’ve met ’er out of 
doors. Of course, me bein’ temp’rance and ’er bein’ t’other way, we didn’t seem 
to come acrost one another much—but last night I noticed it special. What would 
you think, old man?” 

' Mitch looked away from his friend lest his face should betray him, and snatched 
at the chance with feverish energy. 

“ Winchester,” he whispered, “she és. I ’ave noticed it meself.” He gripped 
Mr. Chalk by the arm as they wheeled the door of the Inn.¥ 5 

“Come in!” he said. “Come in and win! [ll ’elp you!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


ITH a certain feeling of satisfaction and hope, Mr. Mitch, 
having partaken of two large glasses of beer in the company 
of Winchester Chalk, excused himself from duty for a half- 
hour or so, and, leaving Winchester in the Westley Inn 

ue * steadily making up for time lost during his temperance year, 
now z PF walked briskly up to the cottage which he shared with Boler 
: Mitey. Chiefly he desired to learn precisely how Captain 
Dan had got on that day, after the arrangements concerning 
the burial of Buckroyd had been made. Mitch knew that 
the Captain would push ahead with all the celerity that was possible, and, walking 
up the village street, he was pleasantly conscious that his labours in connection 
with the recovery of the silver were rapidly approaching an end. 
“TLumme!” he said, softly to himself as the cottage came in sight. ‘ A farm— 
a bloomin’ little farm with a lot of pigs fattenin’.. That’s what we'll ’ave, me and 
Boler, and we'll make it pay, too. There’s money in pigs—properly fatted.” 
He chuckled and entered the cottage. 
Sitting in a ricketty armchair—recently borrowed from the Westley Inn—was 
Captain Dan, thoughtfully smoking and watching Boler make the tea. 
“* Well, partners, got it?” asked Henry, gaily, advancing to the table to see if 
there was anything special to eat. 
Boler grinned at him, and even the impassive M‘Cann looked cheerfully round. 
“ Yes,” said Boler, “ as good as.” 
Mr. Mitch’s face fell. 
“ As good as!” he commented. “ I’ve said that ’undreds of times meself, but 
it never seemed to land me any nearer to the silver! *Owever, what’s the latest ?” 
“ Crail’s goin’ away for a cruise in ’is yacht,” said Boler, happily. ‘ Something’s 
been and upset that fine, large millionaire, and ’e don’t want to ’ave nothing at 
all to do with Ringford for six months. ’E’s goin’ to ’ave a beautiful long trip in 
’is yacht, and ’e’s goin’ to go to America and all sorts of things ’e’s goin’ to do. 
And some of the servants are goin’ to be sent ’ome for a ’oliday without any wages, 
and some of ’em are goin’ to stop on to look after Westlynn. And I’m one of ’em 
which are stoppin’ on. To look after the dogs and ’elp keep things clean. And 
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[’ve got to sleep in the ’ouse, ’Enry—lI’ve got to sleep in the ’ouse—in case any of 
them dam’, sneakin’, ’orrible burglars breaks in and steals.” 

Mitch opened his mouth and stared. 

“What?” he said. “Say it again slow/” And he took a seat in order to 
listen. : 

Boler repeated his statement, adding: “ And so I shall sleep in the ’ouse some- 
where in the servants’ wing—and perhaps in the very bloomin’ room that poor old 
Corrie slept in.” 

He poured the tea solemnly, allowing the news to soak in, and changing the pot 
from his right hand to his left as Mitch rose and, in a pregnant silence, shook the 
former member heartily. 

“ Well done,” he said vaguely, but with unquestionable sincerity. There was a 
comfortable silence as he sipped his tea from the thick, blue pint mug he had borrowed 
from the Westley Inn some time before. But presently he felt himself smiling 
contentedly. He knew it, and at once admitted it with the frankness that some 
times distinguished him. 

“TI can’t ’elp smilin’ to meself,” he said to his similarly amused partners. “ It’s 

so bloomin’ pleasant to 
think ’ow easy it is for a 
chap to creep down to 
the door at about two 
o'clock in the mornin’ ” 
—he cocked a wise eye 
at Boler, who was nod- 
ding and smiling—“ and 
quietly let into the ’ouse 
two of ’is pals he 
transferred his gaze to 
Captain Dan—“ and, ’av- 
ing ’anded them whateyer 
there is to ’and, let them 
out again so nice and 
peaceful and quiet.” 

They all nodded to- 
gether. 

There was another “**] CAN’T ’ELP SMILIN’ TO MESELF.’ ”’, 
comfortable silence— 
broken at last by the knocking of the Captain’s pipe against the wall. Then 
that individual stood up briskly. 

“Well,” he said, “ Crail goes to-morrow, it seems, And the sooner we get to 
work on the job the better. Probably most of the servants will go immediately 
after. Now, there will probably be a good bit of drinking going on that day, and 
it’s your job, Boler, to see that the servants who are remaining to look after the 
place get absolutely cannoned before you help ’em to bed. That’ll be easy enough 
—to judge by the look of the butler who popped into the Westley Inn to-day. You 
get ’em like a lot of absolute boiled owls. It’ll be rough on Crail’s cellar before 
the butler gets speechless, but that can’t be helped. Start him early in the morning, 
and by twelve o’clock at night he ought to be comfortable. Give the dogs a double 
feed and they'll be lazy and not likely to make much noise as long as you’re with 
us. We shall come along at one o’clock to the tick, and you must be ready for us 
to the minute. We don’t want to have to hang about waiting for you to come 
and open the door—in case old Hinxman takes it into his head to stroll up as fa, 
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as Westlynn before turning in. It always happens at the awkward moment, re- 
member. Once we’re in, we'll get along to the room that Corrie occupied and 
search it. And, if I know anything, we shall have our hooks on that silver or what- 
ever it is in About two ticks. See?” 

They agreed. 

“ But there’s Canary Wing’s share, don’t forget,” said Mitch. 

“Oh, hang Canary Wing!” commented the Captain, airily. 

But Boler allied himself with Mitch in the matter of Canary’s share, and Captain 
Dan gave way. 

“Oh, all right. But let’s get it first. That’s the idea—get it—and divide after- 
wards. ... By the way”—the Captain suddenly looked thoughtful—“ by the 
way, I believe that burglar of yours—Canary Wing—has escaped! I saw some- 
thing in the paper this morning about a convict who had made a dash in the fog 
yesterday on Dartmoor and got clear away. They shot at him, but they must 
have missed. Hanged if I don’t think his name was Wing—* Wing the burglar who, 
it will be remembered, stole the Countess of Clabury’s jewels some years ago,’ it went. 
I’m pretty nearly certain the name was Wing.” 

Mitch’s face fell a little. It will be remembered that his arrangement with the 
unfortunate burglar was “‘ halves,” whereas all there would be for him now, in the 
event of his coming to claim it, was a quarter share. And Henry was inclined 
to the opinion that Canary would take it hard—very hard. He expressed a hope 
that Mr. Wing had fot escaped, and dwelt uneasily on the things that might happen 
if he chanced to turn up at Westlynn just as they were locating Buckroyd’s hoard. 

“ °F’s a violent man—and I don’t reckon ’e’d worry much if ’e committed murder 
on me.” 

“‘ He wouldn’t worry Jong, anyhow,” commented Captain Dan, significantly. 

“* No—but that wouldn’t ’elp me much,” suggested Mitch. He rose. “I don’t 
like this,” he said, uncomfortably. ‘The evenin’ paper’ll be in very soon now, 
and I’m off down to the Westley to get it and make sure. You'd better come on 
too, There ain’t anything we can do until to-morrow night, and we can’t settle 
up definite until to-morrow afternoon.” 

And so, the Captain following well behind, the friends started for the Inn to 
await the arrival of the evening paper, and the facts in the case of Canary Wing’s 
escape. 

. There'll be trouble, Boler, if ’e ’as escaped and if ’e comes this way. As ’e 
will do. I got an instinct that ’e will.” 

Boler humped his shoulders, his hands in his pockets. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said cheerfully. “ ’Tain’t so easy to escape out of jail, 
Mitchy. They'll ’ave ’im before ’e gets very far.” 

But, as a matter of fact, Mitch was right and Boler, for once, was in error. Mr. 
Canary Wing was an old hand, and, as many of his London friends were able to 
testify, “an artful cove.” Some years before—soon after his second release from 
Dartmoor, to be accurate—he had made a point of spending a fortnight in the 
neighbourhood of the moor. By dint of much walking he had acquired a very fair 
knowledge of the line of flight he should adopt if it ever became necessary. Then 
he had proceeded to hide a box in a place which he could easily find again. In 
this box, very carefully packed in a waterproof sheet, was a suit of clothes, wig, 
beard, mirror, four pounds ten in gold and ten shillings in silver. He had carefully 
thought out the idea and when, finally, he had returned to London for a fresh cam- 
paign against the British householder, Canary had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had done all that was possible to help himself to freedom should the need 
ever arise. | 
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The need had arisen—and so well had his foresight served him, that at the moment 
Boler and Mitch entered the Inn, Mr. Wing, looking like a retired butcher, was 
sitting comfortably in his room in a hotel opposite the Devonshire station from 
which, on the following morning, he intended starting for Andover. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
a) HE bar-parlour was empty when they arrived, and an evening 


a : , 


paper was lying on thé table. It took Mitch just one minute 
to find the item dealing with the escape of Canary Wing. 
He read it carefully, brightening up at the inevitable con- 
cluding statement that “large parties of armed warders 
are scouring the district, and as the convict has neither 
clothes, food, or money, his recapture may be momentarily 
expected. 

“ Well, I’ve done my best for ’im,” said Henry, putting 
down the paper, after a glance at the racing results. ‘“ What’ll you ’ave, Boler ?” 

“Oh, beer, thank’ee.” 

Boler sat down, and Mr. Mitch procured what he termed “ two ales.” 

They sat peacefully by the window, smoking silently and indulging in silver~ 
gilt dreams. 

“Funny ’ow luck turns, ain’t it, Boler ?” observed Mr. Mitch from behind a 
cloud of smoke. ‘ One minit things is jest about as bad as they bloomin’ can be, 
and next minit you’re doin’ well and perfectly ’appy. It’s a sort of bloomin’ seesaw, 
luck is—one minit up, tother minit down. You never know your luck, it says 
in the Bible, and it’s true, too.” 

Boler nodded thoughtfully, and agreed. 

Then the door opened, and Mr. Winchester Chalk entered carefully—very cares 
fully. He seemed not to see Mitch and his partner at first. Indeed, he seemed to 
see nothing but a rush seat chair, with wooden arms, in the corner. The whole of 
his attention appeared to be taken up in his effort to reach this chair quietly and 
without ostentation. Halfway there, however, while he was holding on to the 
corner of the table, he startled himself with an obviously unexpected hiccup. He 
turned and looked fiercely at the two sitting by the window. 

‘Wha’ say?” he asked, and hiccuped once more. 

“ Awri’?!” he said, evidently satisfied with the answer. He reached the chair 
and sat down. He breathed heavily for a few minutes, looking straight before 
him, evidently endeavouring to puli himself together. 

Then, apparently successful, he stared hard at Mitch and Boler, and recognised 
them. 

“Ello, Arthur, I ’eard you was dead. ’Ow are you?” 

“Mitch, you fool!” whispered Henry, angrily, getting up. 

“No, ’Opley—Harthur ’Opley, what deserted his wife!” came an angrier voice 
from the doorway. 

The unfortunate Henry turned and encountered the glare of Mrs. Gritty. who 
had appeared noiselessly on the threshold. 

“°Qo did?” he demanded feebly. 
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“You did'! Deserted of ’er!” Mrs. Gritty advanced into the room like an 
Amazon out of training. 

“* Well, I didn’t do ’er any ’arm,” claimed Mitch, with nervous glibness. ‘ She 
‘ad two thousand pound left ’er and I ’aven’t spent a ha’penny of it. Don’t go, 
Boler—there ain’t any reason for you to go, old man.” He looked imploringly 
back at his partner, who had risen and showed signs of departing. A few of the 
villagers, hearing Mrs, Gritty’s raised voice, had come from the public bar and 
were staring into the bar-parlour, evidently deeply interested in the matter. 

Mrs. Gritty stared for two seconds at the wilting Mitch, and then, turning to the 
gentlemen at the door, invited them to have a look at him. 

“A man what packed up one night and slipped it while ’is wife was fast asleep ! ” 
she said. “And not content with that, ’e come back! Five year afterward the 
little toad comes back under another name as bold and rakish as a rooster—along 
with a friend what looks jest sich another fly-by-night as what ’e is.” She in- 
dicated Mr. Mitey, who stood with his hands in his pockets, whistling softly. “ ’Enry 
Mitch! That’s what ’e calls ’isself.’ But ’Opley is ’is name—Harthur ’Opley, the 
pig dealer. Most of you knows ’im!” She flung out a brawny arm at the de- 
lighted audience in the doorway, who, mistaking the gesture, stepped hastily back. 

“Yes, and wants me to marry ’im—the bigamous little toad! Yes, and if it 
’adn’t ’ave been for Mr. Chalk there ””—Winchester smiled foolishly—“ if it ’adn’t 
’ave been for Mr. Chalk there gettin’ the worse for drink and lettin’ out the secret 
to me just now, ’e would ’ave married me, too. I wish ’e’d ’ave tried it on! ’E 
come ere and ’e’s ’ad money off me for wages for doin’ nothin’ ’ardly. And the 
beer ’e’s drunk you’d never believe a man could make away with in the time. I’ve 
known ’im to ’ave beer for breakfast ? Mitch made a feeble movement and 
muttered something about “ only when I ’ad a touch of influenza.” 

Mrs. Gritty seemed to be getting into her stride, as it were, and the contingent 
at the door were congratulating themselves on being there to enjoy what promised 
to be an interesting half-hour, when Perry Riley pushed through them, followed 
by Captain Dan. 

* Hello, Mrs. G. What’s the trouble? Want Winchester here chucked out?” 
asked Perry jovially, taking in the situation at a glance. 

“No, Mr. Riley—that little toad there—callin’ ’isself Mitch ! ” 

But Henry was accommodating enough. “ All right,” he said, hastily, “ I'll 
go. Don’t you trouble any more about me, Mrs. G. I ain’t worth it. I'll go— 
now—jest as quiet as ever you like. No need for any fuss. I'll go now.” 

“Some mistake somewhere, Mrs. G.—Henry there’s all right,” suggested Perry, 
surprisedly. ‘‘ He wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“No, not a fly—not a fly,” agreed Mr. Mitch, anxiously. “’Owever, I s’pose I 
must be gettin’ along.” 

He looked at Mrs. Gritty, and to his surprise she made way for him. 

“T’ll pay for the beer bimeby,” said Henry, furtively, as he passed her, en route 
for the door. The crowd of villagers made way for him, and he vanished. 

Now, Mrs. Gritty was a good-natured woman, and it may be that something 
in the look on Mitch’s face as he went that appealed to her generous instincts. Or 
she may have remembered the sweet-tempered Mrs. Hopley. But, whatever it 
was, she suddenly turned her vocabulary loose on the loafers at the door and cleared 
them off to their own bar with a rapidity that was highly commendable. 

Then she applied herself to Winchester Chalk. Him she assisted from his chair— 
not too gently—and escorted him to the door. 

“* You’ve ’ad too much beer,” she said, “ and you can’t stand it as well as better 
men than you are can. Go home to bed and don’t come ’ere makin’ trouble.” 
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“INVITED THEM TO HAVE A LOOK AT HIM.” 


She stared up the street at a small dim form that was moving dejectedly away, 
and sighed gustily. 

“What a pity! I did fancy ’im so!” she said, regretfully. ‘“ And now it’ll be 
all over the village. ’E’s worth forty of that great fool Winchester Chalk. And 
Sarah’s enough to drive any man away.” 

She stayed long enough to see Winchester, very weary and very intoxicated, 
seat himself carefully on the steps of the doctor” s house, and then returned to the 
bar parlour, when she frostily enquired of everyone who had any question to ask 
concerning Mitch, “ What business it was of theirs?” . 

Boler joined his partner at the cottage some twenty minutes later, 

“ All through that lump Winchester Chalk, old man,” he said. “ He told her 
by accident to-night—bein’ cannoned. All through drinkin’ beer on a empty 
stomach. ’Owever, ’e’s gettin’ paid out for it. ’E’s been onwell on the doctor’s 
step, and the doctor ’appened to come along with ’is ridin’-crop, and laid into ’im 
pretty.” 

“ Good job, too!” replied Mitch, dejectedly. 

Boler slapped his comrade on the shoulder. 

“ There ain’t no call for you to get low-spirited,-y’know,” he said, adding casually, 
“T’ve just ’eard from Mr. Riley that your missus went away to-night to stop with 

friend at Salisbury for a couple of days.” 

Mitch got up as though he had been sitting on a wasp’s nest. 

“‘ Now you're talkin’ sense!” he said, and allowed himself to be persuaded into 
eating a supper which would have discouraged the most optimistic vegetarian that 
ever lived. 
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STORIES AND TRAMPS 


By Rozert Barr 


In giving the list of authors which appeared in this depart- 
The ment last month, it was certain that I should omit several 

Wonderful who had a right to be included in such a coterie. The 

H. G. Wells. writers of good stories in Great Britain are so numerous 

that it would scarcely be possible to present an inclusive 
catalogue of them, but the task I set myself was much more restricted. 
The Editor of Harper’s Magazine seemed to think we had no good short 
story writers at all on this side, which was an allegation that I not only 
ventured to dispute, but I named a few talented tale-bearers who I 
did not think could be equalled in America. To that group I should 
now like to add two names, to wit, H. G. Wells and Perceval Gibbon. 

H. G. Wells is a man.of whom the English-speaking world has reason 
to be proud. His originality and versatility are so great that his wide- 
spread popularity should put an end to the libel that the readers of this 
country fight shy of a man who is versatile and original, liking best the 
old things to which they are accustomed. As a novelist he takes a 
duplicate rank that is high, for many competent critics consider that 
a work of fiction like “ Kipps ” is equal in humour and -character- 
drawing to the best in Charles Dickens, while in its trueness to life, it 
excels anything done by that great master. 

In the group-of stories like “‘ The War in the Air,” he is probably 
superior to, because more scientific than, Jules Verne, hitherto the 
undisputed master in this field of literary endeavour, which might be 
called engineering combined with imagination and the gift of prophecy. 
All this should be achievement enough in one man, but Wells has given 
to the world serious efforts of thought, of which “ Mankind in the Making” 
is an instance. 

Then, as a fourth sphere of activity, Wells is a militant Socialist, 
who lectures on the subject, writes solid articles for the heavy Reviews 
about it, and between whiles throws off charming and interesting novels 
of the Utopian variety. Indeed, if you wish to read an appreciation of 
Wells, written by a man who can do that sort of thing much better 
than I, turn to a former number of the Inter, and peruse what Holbrook 
Jackson has said about him. 

* But,” says the Editor of Harper's Magazine, whose patience has 
doubtless been tried by reading this attempted eulogy, “I was not 
speaking of novelists, or of essayists, or of scientists, but of writers of 
short stories,” 

Quiteso. All I have just said of H. G. Wells is merely an introduction, 
which would gently lead up to my declaration, solemnly given, that as 
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a writer of short stories, Wells has no peer in the United States, and 
never has had one since that country set up shop for itself, with the 
single exception of Edgar Allan Poe. 

I received an invitation from the University of Virginia to attend the 
exercises commemorative of the one hundredth anniversary of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s birth, but even if I had been able to go over there, I should 
have paid Poe the highest compliment in my power by saying he was 
the H. G. Wells of his day. 

I think the short stories of Wells are unequalled even by the French. 
The vivid fancy and weird imagination that go to their production 
are incomparable. 


By an odd coincidence Mr. Alden, Editor of Harper’s 
The Magazine, returns to the comparison of English and 
Odious American short story writers in the January number of 
Comparison of that excellent periodical, which thus appears simul- 
Again. taneously with my own halting remarks in the January 
number of Tue Ipter. This time he takes as his text 
an article in the Fortnightly Review entitled ‘ The Decline of the Short 
Story,” by Mr. Edwin Pugh. As Harper’s Magazine is an esteemed 
and venerated contemporary of Tue Inter, being published in London, 
all interested in this subject may read Mr. Alden’s remarks for them- 
selves by the modest expenditure of a shilling, and they may take my 
word for it that whether or not they understand “‘ The Editor’s Study,” 
they will discover enough in the rest of the magazine amply to repay 
their outlay. 
' I fear, however, that they will find themselves somewhat at sea over 
Mr. Alden’s contribution, for the reason that many of the writers he 
mentions are quite unknown to people over here. Take this list of 
names, for instance, and teil me off-hand the title of ome story that 
any of them has written. John Esten Cooke, W. G. Simms, Elizabeth 
Barstow Stoddard, W. D. O’Connor, D. D. Whelpley, Mrs. Stuart, Miss 
King, Muriel Dyar, Mary. Austin, Mrs. Channing Stetson, and Georg 
Schock. I have read work from most of these writers, and some of it 
has been reasonably good. I bought a novel once from the first man 
on the list, John Esten Cooke, publishing it years and years ago in the 
Detroit Free Press, but it did not create a sensation at the time, and I 
doubt if a single person in this country remembers it now. 

When, therefore, the work of these people is held up as a modern 
instance, we are at a loss, because we know nothing of it. 

The gentleman who bears the characteristically American name of 
Georg Schock may be read in the January number of Harper’s, as Mr. 
Aiden gives his story entitled “‘ Another Way Home,” the leading place 
in that number. There is just enough interest in the story to cause a 
reader to wade through it without undue hurry. It is a rather impossible 
narration about a misunderstood woman who died under a cloud. Her 
hair was vividly red, and_after her death a red cat wanders along the 
woodland path. This harmless unnecessarily red cat may, or may 
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not, have been the woman’s ghost, for you never quite find out, even at 
the end. 


“Still, as I have said, there are good stories in the January 

Perceval Harpers, and if Mr. Alden had any sense of humour, of 

Gibbon. which his writings show not even a trace, as chemical 

analysts phrase it, he would look upon the January num- 
ber of his magazine with something akin to dismay, because of all the 
excellent stories it contains the one that stands head and shoulders 
above the rest in power, in grip, in workmanship, is not by an American 
at all, but by Perceval Gibbon, a young British author who has recently 
achieved great success with his short stories, both in this country and 
America. If he keeps on as he has begun, Mr. Gibbon has certainly a very 
great future before him. Gibbon, I am told, is a Welshman, and therefore 
he does not drop his “ h’s,” thus it comes that in the two American 
magazines for January whose names begins with “ H,” there is a Gibbon 
story. Harper’s Magazine, as I have said, is published in this country, 
therefore I shall say nothing of the Gibbon story which appears there, 
because you can read it for yourself. Hampton’s Magazine is one of 
the newer New York publications, and is not published in England 
up to date, but doubtless will be. It is fearfully and wonderfully 
enterprising, and in December issued the best story in America (one 
by O. Henry), while in January it again publishes the best story printed 
across the Atlantic, this time by Perceval Gibbon, and as you may not 
see the yarn, I will tell you something about it. It is entitled “‘ The 
Captain’s Arm.” 

And now, to digress a moment, I may say that any fool can write a 
mystery story, so long as he does not need to explain the mystery. Our 
friend Georg (without the “e”) has done this. He does not explain 
the red cat. “You therefore feel that his story is a failure. But here 
is where a man of genius differs from Georg (still lacking the “e’’). 
Perceval Gibbon does not explain the Captain’s arm, but you do not 
feel the need of explanation. You are a-thrill with the crisis; you 
realise that the old steamer is en rapport with the old captain. The 
story is so magnificently brought to its climax that explanation is 
superfluous. 

What then is the story? Well, I’m not going to attempt to tell it. 
But here is a rough sketch of it :—The old captain of the steamer has 
lost his right arm by an accident on board ship, and losing it, has lost 
also his captaincy. He cannot realise that his arm is gone. He is 
eternally reaching for things with his missing right arm. Disasters 
happen because the arm is not there. 

The steamer has been in dry dock, and is now coming out of the Welsh 
harbour in charge of the new captain, who is son of the old armless 
captain. The new captain has drunk a little too much, and his father 
is on the bridge with him, anxious to see that the steamer is brought 
safely out of port. The son is more incapable than he thought. The 
old man is determined that no one shall guess the son’s condition. 
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His material left arm supports the new captain. A climax comes, 
Two bells must be rung in the engine room, or a collision ensues, and 
disaster follows with the disgrace of the drunken son. The old captain’s 
missing arm reaches out! The arm is not there!! But—the two 
bells are rung!!! 

The old ship has understood the old captain. The son and the ship 
are saved by the missing arm. 

Now, so far as I am concerned, I don’t care a hoot for the explanation, 
because the genius of the writer has so hypnotised me that all explana- 
tions are unnecessary. 

That is what I call a great story, so I place the name of Perceval 
Gibbon in the very first rank of short story writers. 


Important as it is to find something good to read, it is 

The nevertheless useful to discover something good to eat. 
Epicurean I think a much more admirable man than any editor in 
Colonel. the world is Colonel Newnham-Davis, who, instead of 
worrying about the short story, seems to spend his time 

drifting around the Continent, writing about delightful restaurants, 
and when the Colonel turns his literary talent upon a bill of fare, his 
readers experience a thrill of interest that even the most noted novelist 
fails to arouse. When Sir Walter Scott made the hills and valleys and 
streams of Caledonia the theatre of his delightful romances, he drew 
the whole world thither, and bestowed upon Scotland a legacy that in 
money value alone is of greater worth than if Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Pierpont Morgan, and any other selected dozen of multi-millionaires 
had left to that country all their accumulations. But, unfortunately, 
there was no Colonel to collaborate with the Wizard of the North, 
and so the cuisine of Scotland remains, as the poet said, “stern and 
wild,” with the additional disadvantage of being abominably expensive. 

When the celebrated literary gent happened down on the coast 
where Normandy and Brittany adjoin, and thus discovered Mont St. 
Michel, the most picturesque island in the world, where art, as one may 
say, has crowned nature, he did not waste his time describing the abbey 
or the ancient village, with its sea-washed walls, but he threw his intellect 
into an appreciation of the omelette which the Poulards (the hotel 
keepers) achieved fame by making. Rabelais loved a tavern, and 
spent much of his time therein, and thus the literary man of France 
had done his duty by his country in stirring up the inn-keepers to 
emulation, thus greatly benefiting tramps like myself who acquire an 
excellent appetite during the day’s march. Just think of the superb 
banguets that are to be found in Balzac’s novels ! 

I have often complained about the inferiority of the British inn, 
whose proprietor seems to be under the delusion that high prices some- 
how compensate for poor accommodation, and therefore when I come 
upon a comfortable house of entertainment for man and beast, I think 
the beast should publicly proclaim the place so that others may enjoy 


his good fortune. 
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The only games of cards which I play are euchre and 

The the week-end ticket. As I know no one in England who 

Week-eng understands the game of euchre, I am compelled to content 

Game. myself with the week-end ticket, which is a very seductive 

bit of cardboard, and gives you from Friday to Tuesday 

at any spot you care to select. I play this game solitaire, and I suppose 

it has some connection with Bridge, because of the number of bridges 

it carries you across, and then if your train is wrecked, the accident 

may be called a grand slam. Of course I play the week-end ticket for 

money, looting the unfortunate railway company out of a shilling 

here and a sixpence there with a feeling of pride in my financial 
dexterity. : 

I suppose the man who arranges week-end tickets for a railway com- 
pany works the thing out by some sort of mathematical rule, but what 
this rule is I have never been able to fathom. You will understand 
the game better if I give you an instance. 

I read in a new guide book a somewhat enthusiastic account of a new 
watering place called Lee-on-the-Solent, and then, with the assistance 
of the A.B.C. and a map, I began to figure out how I could get the 
better of the London and South-Western Railway Company. The 
week-end fare to Lee is ten shillings, third class. The price of a Friday- 
Tuesday ticket to Fareham is only 7s. 9d. Across country from Fareham 
to Lee is about three miles. Going round on the little light railway, 
the distance is six miles, and the fare is 6d. each way, therefore while 
the L. & S.W. Railway charges 10s. to Lee and back, I do the trick 
for 8s. gd., although I travel on exactly the same trains that I would 
have taken on the more expensive ticket. 

The South-Western runs many excellent trains, and the one I took 
to Fareham was exceedingly comfortable, with corridor carriages and 
all the luxuries that go with modern railway travel. It was after dark 
when I landed at Fareham. I changed my mind about going on to 
Lee, one of the advantages of a week-end ticket being that you are 
allowed to change your mind at the end of the journey. I had struck 
up an acquaintance with a man in the smoking compartment, who lived 
in Fareham, and during our conversation I learned that there was an 
old-world, decayed village between two and three miles from the station, 
and that a ’bus ran from the station to this ancient settlement of Titch- 
field. He said there was a river and a watermill at Titchfield, and that 
there hadn’t been a new house built in the place within the memory of 
man, so as I knew there could not be a water-mill at Lee, owing to the 
lack of a stream, I said I’d take the ’bus instead of the light railway. 
I found, however (after my train had gone), that, although the man 
was right about the existence of a *bus, he was wrong on the 
question of time, and the vehicle did not set out till two hours 
after my train had arrived in Fareham. So I tramped the distance 
on a very good road, and finally came to the top of a hill over- 
looking the Meon valley, in the centre of which twinkled the lights of 
Titchfield. 
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It is a little hazardous at night to enter an out-of-the- 
Old World way commerceless place if you are in doubt whether or 
Titchfield. not there is a tavern there that can take you in (in one 
sense of the phrase at least), but the Fareham man told 
me [would find the “ Bugle” an excellent caravansary, and so, indeed, 
it proved to be; comfortable, clean, quiet, and reasonable in price, and 
a “ Free House ” (see Licensing Bill). . 

Next morning I wandered round Titchfield with great enjoyment. 
It was not nearly so small a place as I had expected to find, and there 
were many quaint old buildings whose architecture was satisfying to 
behold. Its church is quite celebrated, and although it has been 
restored, the modern archisses for once has kept to the old lines, and 
the result is not so incongruous as is usually the case. 

The ruins of a great historic house stand near the little river about 
half a mile from Titchfield, and the things that happened here seemed 
to me so interesting that I shall devote a future Idlers’ Club to this 
subject, and for the present give the picturesque pile the go-by. 

Settling up my modest account with the “ Bugle ” I set out for the 
Solent, which is two miles distant, taking a path which is the most 
direct route from the village to the shore. The path crosses the river 
once or twice, which broadens out into a haven as it approaches the 
salt water, and the footway leads through a wilderness of low bushes 
and reeds, giving views of a wide marsh, the haunt of waterfowl. 

In the loneliest part of this defile, I was overtaken by a middle-aged 
man whose appearance was not very enticing. Hung over his left 
arm was a rough wicker basket that had evidently been used for years, 
and in his right hand he carried the most sinister weapon I have ever 
seen; similar to the dreadful implement, something between a hoe 
and a pick, that peasants use in the south of France and Italy with which 
to tear up the ground. The new-comer’s implement, however, had at 
one end half a dozen of stout metal prongs which could easily have 
inflicted final injuries upon a defenceless victim. The man appeared 
to be friendly, however, so I asked him for what purpose he used this 
terrifying mechanism. He said he was a winkle-gatherer, and this 
contrivance was used for dragging out the elusive winkle from his lair. 
He added that, commercially, times were rather dull in Titchfield, and 
that it would be hard lines on a poor man if it were not for the winkle 


harvest. 


As we tramped along together, I gradually acquired much 

Lee-on-the information regarding the habits of the winkle and its 

Solent. prowess as marketable commodity. It seems that the 

appetite of Titchfield for winkles is simply insatiable, 

and the rough man cast a glance of pity and contempt upon me when 
1 confessed that I had never tasted a winkle in my life. 

The tide was going”out, he said, and he was on his way to take advan- 

tage of the absence of water from the foreshore. I surmise that when 

the tide is up there js little uge for any of us attempting to hunt the 
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festive winkle, so intending winkle-chasers who live inland had better 
take a note of this fact. 

I asked if there were any oysters along the Solent shore, and he said 
that thereewere, but you only got them after a storm from the south- 
west, which lashed them up from deep water into places left bare by 
the tide. The man spoke somewhat disparagingly of the oyster. There 
was no dependable demand for it, and all the best oysters would bring 
in Titchfield was 4d. a dozen. When I thought of the price I had paid 
for a dozen Royal Whitstables in London the day before, I almost 
resolved to take up my residence in Titchfield. Winkles, on the other 
hand, he informed me, were readily saleable at a shilling a gallon, and 
you could accumulate a gallon of winkles with less trouble than you 
could pick up a dozen oysters. 

When at last we reached the shore I felt so grateful to the man for not 
clawing me over the head with his winkle rake that I forked out a 
sixpence, and handed it over to him, saying : 

“ [ll take a dozen and a half oysters, if you please.” 

He seemed very much disappointed 4nd shook his head. 

“Won’t you have winkles instead?” he asked. “There will be 
no oysters to-day, because we have had such a long spell of fine weather.” 

“Oh, I’m not in a hurry for them,” I replied. “ I'll be meeting you 
again some time after a storm, and then you can deliver the goods.” 

Hill Head is the name of a new hamlet at the mouth of the haven 
with a number of villas stretched along at the foot of the cliff. A 
pleasant walk along by the side of the Solent brought me to Lee, a 
watering place, as one may say, in embryo; a resort in the making, A 
broad and long common has been reserved along the whole front, which 
is an advantage not possessed by every sea-side town. 

The Manor House has been fitted up as a first-class hotel, appropriately 
called the “ Victoria,” for the town faces Osborne House, across the 
Solent on the Isle of Wight. The new villas are somewhat pretentious 
and aggressively modern in architecture. A modern pier has been 
run out for seven hundred and fifty feet, or yards, I forget which, and a 
light railway curves from the town to Brockenhurst station, on the London 
and South-Western Railway, so all in all, there seems to be a prosperous 
future awaiting Lee-on-the-Solent, for the little light railway is to be 
taken over by the London and South-Western Company. The light 
railway, at present, is the most antiquated method of travel in the world, 
and Lee-on-the-Solent, which is now an ideal spot where a tired man 
may rest his alleged brain, will doubtless become crowded and fashion- 
able. It need only be said that there are excellent golf links in the 
neighbourhood, and then it will be seen that the future of Lee-on-the- 
Solent is assured. 

It was here that I met the other notable hostelry on this week-end 
journey. Hannen’s Private Hotel is situated on the Marine Parade, 
facing the sea, with an annex further up Pier Street, and for good fare, 
comfortable rooms and moderate prices, it is worthy of all commendation, 
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